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FUTURE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOP. | 


MENT. 





SHALL WE DRIVE? OR SHALL WE DRAW? 





LL thinking men are agreed that further 
effort is needed to make our school sys- 
tems as effective as they should be. In the 


earlier days of the Republic the state of society | 
was such that the desired results could be ob- | 
tained by the government by means of the, 
simplest forms of organization. This is no. 
' dation of our structure of government, and he 


longer the case. As population and wealth 


have increased, new classes of men and new | 


social interests have arisen, and the art of 
government, local,,State and national, has be- 
come vastly more complicated than it was in 
the days of our fathers. With a smooth sea 


and a favoring wind the navigation of a vessel | 


is an easy task; it is only when the ship’s course 


lies among rocks, shoals, or cross-currents, or | 


when storms overtake it, that the hand of a 
master is needed. The changes wrought in 
our social relations require the reconstruction 
of many branches of our governmental machin- 
ery, and of none more than of that, the most 


important of all, which provides for the edu- | 


cation of the young. Properly interpreted, 


this is the meaning of the present agitation on | 


the question of compulsory attendance at 
school, of the recent discussion in Congress 
of the question of establishing a national sys- 
tem of education, and of the largely increased 
number of articles on the subject of education 
which are constantly appearing in our news- | 
papers and magazines. 

It is by no means settled that our existing 
systems of public education will be found suffi- | 
cient to meet all future demands upon them, 
These systems must expand to accommodate 
themselves to the growth and changed condi- | 
tion of the country. The man cannot be 
dressed in the clothing of the boy. All hea- | 
thenish customs of compressing either the feet, | 


the head or the body of the nation, should be 
left to the Chinese, and to other nations tkat 
are foolish enough to imitate them. 

Taking it for granted, then, that there is to 
be a natural, national growth in this country, 
and that our institutions, schools and all, are to 
be made to conform to it, we approach the 
inquiry with which we are at present concern- 
ed, the direction of our future educational de. 
velopment. 

This inquiry will be found to involve the 
discussion of principles lying at the very foun- 


who is unable or unwilling to grapple with 
them, cannot rise to the place of an educational 
leader in these changed times. Our educa- 


| tional houses heretofore were safe, even if 


built on the sand, but the floods have come, 
and we must find for them a foundation of 
solid rock. 

Power in a government may be applied, 
first, as an outward mechanical force ; second, 


as an inward developing principle ; or third, 
_as both conjointly ; and the only philosophi- 


cal classification of governments into different 
kinds possible must have reference to this dis- 
tinction. A pure despotism aims to govern 
wholly by an application of mechanical force. 
It rules by fear. Ics arbitrary will is law. 
Men are kept in the places assigned them sim- 
ply by outward constraint. On the other 


hand, a pure democracy aims to govern by de- 


veloping in each individual the principle of self- 
government. It rulesby developedlaw. Its will 
is the voice of the people. Each man knows 
his place and keeps it from an inward principle. 
Mixed governments rule partly by force and 
partly by law. They have a divided sover- 
eignity. Force coming down clashes with law 
coming up. Now the king encroaches upon 
the rights of the people, and then the people 
trample in the dust the prerogatives of the 
king. But our present concern is not with 
kinds of government, and we proceed to in- 
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uire directly whether the power to control 
the work of education in this country should 
be directed as an outward mechanical force, 
or as an inward developing principle ; or, if it 
should take both directions, what should be 
the relative extent. 


A school is an epitome of a nation. All 
kinds of government are exemplified therein 
on a small scale. In the management of a 
school, it will be acknowledged on all hands 
that it is better for a teacher to induce his 
pupils to do their own work than to do it for 
them. It will be agreed also that a teacher 
who trains his pupils to govern themselves, to 
be a law unto themselves, does infinitely more 
for them than one who keeps them in subjec- 
tion by threats and punishment. Indeed, the 
highest aim of school discipline is to enable 
the pupil to be master of himself; and such 
discipline is defective just to the extent that it 
fails to accomplish this aim. Corporal pun- 
ishment may be necessary at times in schools 
constituted as ours are, but its necessity is al- 
ways evidence of imperfect administration 
somewhere. No child with a healthy organi- 
zation rightly trained from the cradle needs 
such punishment. But whether this is true or 
not, every thinking person will admit that the 
whole economy of the school should be such 


as to make it a self-working, self-governing | 


body. No teaching is worthy of the name 
that does not develop, strengthen, give self- 
control and practical efficiency. 
chanical force as a governing principle in 
school tyrannizes over the child, and weakens, 
cramps, and dwarfs his whole being. Coming 
from under such discipline, he is not a man in 
the true sense of manhood, but an instrument 
to be used, a thing. 


The principles of school government thus 
announced and generally concurred in are 
thought to be no less applicable to the govern- 
ment of the nation at large. Our rulers would 
do well to look upon the nation as a great 
school, and the people as pupils, It is better 
for the people to make their own laws than to 
have laws made for them. It is better for the 
people to attend to their own affairs than 
to have them attended to by others. It is 
better to have the people be good citizens of 
their own accord, than to compel them to obey 
obnoxious commands by force. Prisons, peni- 


tentiaries, courts of justice, policemen, soldiers 
are in the main the evidence of impertect civ- 
ilization and bad statesmanship, and any multi- 
plication of them isa sure indication of further 
degeneracy. The high art of statesmanship 
consists in making a self-working, self-govern- 
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ing people. The nation is best governed that 
is least governed. 

The most vital part of our political organi- 
ization is the government of the town and the 
township. A characteristic feature of the 
Teutonic race as distinguished from other races 
is the tenacity with which it clings through- 
out all the vicissitudes of fortune to the prin- 
ciple of loca) self-government. This princi- 
ple was noticed by Cesar and Tacitus, in their 
description of the Germanic tribes, many 
centuries ago, and it lives to-day even under the 
huge political structure erected over it by the 
Kaiser William and his predecessors. The 
Saxens bore it with them in their emigration 
to the British isles, and their descendants planted 
it deep in the constitution of their adopted 
country, and have bravely vindicated it a thou- 
sand times in forum and field against any enemy 
who ventured to attack it. The Mayflower 
and the Welcome brought the precious freight 
to this country, andit became the most vital 
part of our political life. In truth, as says the 
noble Spanish Republican, Castelar, ** The 
history of the municipality is the history of 
| liberty.” It is from this principle of local in- 
| dependence that our whole system of governs 
| ment derives its sustenance and its strength. 
Without it, this system would be a dry form, 
a lifeless trunk, a mere piece of dead mechan- 
ism, Cut the system loose from this nourish- 
ing root, and the republic dies. Take away 
from it this blood that circulates through its 
veins, these nerves that unite it into one living 
body, make it an organism, and it becomes a 
grinning, ghastly skeletcn, with muscles of 
strings and joints of wire, Palsied be the hand 
that would work this ruin, 

In the light of what has now been said, shall 
we strive to secure the needed future educa- 
tional development of the nation by applying 
force or promoting growth? Shall we consti- 
tute central authorities and take the work of 
managing schools out of the hands of the people, 
| or shall we endeavor to induce the people to 
| manage them for themselves more efficiently ? 

Shall we so legislate concerning schools as to 

compel action or to prompt action? Shall we 
| prepare to drive or todraw? These are preg- 
| nant questions, To settle them involves the 
great fundamental principle to which we have 
referred, and which, we fear, has been lost 
sight of by some who talk flippantly of com- 
pulsory education, State or national, Compul- 
| sory education may become a necessity in this 
country, The time may even come when we 
shall be compelled to adopt a system of educa- 
tion as vigorous as that of Prussia; but let it 

















be fully understood by all, that such an event 
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will betoken the decline of republicanism, if 
it does not mark a step on the way to monarchy. 

We admit the fact that many thousands ot 
children are now growing up in ignorance, 
that ignorance is exceedingly dangerous in a 


country like ours, and that pressing necessity | 


exists for increasing the efficiency of our sys- 
tems of education. But, leaving the people 
still to manage their own school affairs, we 
would take measures to create in them the ne- 
cessary interest and invoke from them the ne- 
cessary effort to effect the required reformation ; 
or, as we have said on another occasion, we 
would “prefer to test voluntary action fully, 
fairly and patiently before resorting to force.” 


What is most imperatively wanted is a better | 
There is | 
not a single schoo] district in the whole Com- | 


organization in our school districts. 


monwealth of Pennsylvania that has made a 
tithe of the effort it might to bring its children 
to school, or to teach them well when there. 
The work of educating our children is the 
most important work of life, and exertions 
must be made adequate to the performance of 
the task. There is much unorganized force in 
every school district that might be directed to 
better advantage for the good of the schools, 
and there is much more that might be created. 
School officers and good citizens should unite 
in creating and organizing this force. This is 
the solid founddtion upon which to build. 
Every stone laid here becomes a part of a 
structure firm as adamant. ‘The walls may rise 
slowly, but they will stand earthquake shocks 
and the corrosions of centuries. 

Shallow statesmanship is ofttimes deceived 
by quick results. Laws acting mechanically 
drive the disease of the body politic from the 
surface, and though this danger is increased 


thereby, the silly doctors who prescribe them | 


are apt to gain great repute with the ignorant 
for this kind of malpractice. A living law is 
one that gives new life, creates new strength, 
prompts new action. 

But, to be entirely practical, we will apply 
the principles we have been trying to incul- 
cate to a single school district, such as ours in 
Pennsylvania. Suppose the district contains 
twelve or fifteen square miles of territory, and 


five hundred children who ought to go to) 


school, but who are at present totally without 
educational facilities. To supply these facili- 
ties the law-making power may do one of two 
things : first, it may send an agent into the dis- 
trict and direct him to do the work for the peo- 
ple ; or second, it may so legislate as to induce 
the people to do the work for themselves. 

In case the agent is sent he will] at once 
proceed to levy and collect taxes, build school 
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houses, furnish them, provide apparatus tor 
| them, employ teachers, fix their salaries, select 
| their text-books, and arrange courses of study, 
| and compel those who do not wish to do so to 
send their children to school. During all 
these proceedings the peop/e are merely passive 
| spectators of what they see going on about 
'them, Their hands do not work, their heads 
| do not think, their energies rust away in inacs 
| tivity. But, meantime, the government agent 
may establish for them a much better system 
of schools than they could possibly have es- 
tablished in the same time forthemselves, I[n- 
deed, so far as the mechanism of such a system 
goes, he may have done more for them in one 
year than they could do for themselves in 
twenty years. It is in this way Prussia has 
built up her system, which is the admiration of 
| the world. 
In case the method is chosen of inducing the 
people of the district to undertake the work of 
educating their own children, some general 
laws controlling and guiding the course of pro- 
ceeding must be provided as a preliminary 
measure, and then all effort must be directed 
to the work of evoking, organizing and directing 
the educational forces of the district. This 
work may move forward slowly for a while, 
| for it is in the power of every individual in 
the district to either advance or retard it, Not 
only the five hundred children are to receive 
instruction, but the whole population become 
aschool. The fountain rises with the stream. 
Parents and children, people and schools, make 
progress side by side. The house is not built 
for the people over their heads; they build it 
for themselves, and to suit themselves. _ The 
people are not made to fit their clothes, their 
clothes are made to fit them. Such a system 
of schools is a living organism. It grows with 
the growth of the people.. Penetrate itanywhere 
and you will touch nerve and draw blood. It 
is not a shell, beautiful in form and rich in 
color, but without life. It is not a splendid 
palace, with none but strangers to pace through 
its halls or occupy its chambers. It is a bome, 
built, adorned, loved, protected by those who 
live and are happy in it. 

_As is now seen, the school affairs of a dis- 
_ trict may be managed in either of these two 

ways. The whole State is divided into dis- 

tricts, and the question comes back to us, what 
_ should be our educational policy in the further 
development of our system of schools? Our 
system as it stands is a people’s system. Our 
fathers ‘so framed it. Shall we let it stand, 
endeavoring by all means in our power to so 
enlighten the people in whose hands it is that 
they will take effective steps to supply its pres- 
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ent defects? Shall we be satisfied with a nat- 
ural growth, slow, sure and healthy or shall 


we abandon this long, tedious and trying pro- | 


cess, and at once resort to the more speedy 


but purely artificial mode of operating with | 


force? With our present light upon the sub- 
ject, we do not hesitate to say that we prefer 
the method that keeps power close to the peo- 
ple, close to the parents of our children—the 
method that best accords with our institutions. 
As buds, blossoms and fruit are the devel- 
opoment of an inward principle, as body and 
mind grow from within, so all the high forms 
of civilization must be the products of forces 
welling upward and outward from the human 
spirit. The chief function of government is 
to supply the needed conditions, With these, 
institutions calculated to promote the public 
welfare, and among them good schools, will 


spring up from the bosom of the people as | 


vegetation springs up from the bosom of the 
earth at the bidding of shower and sunshine. 
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TH UNGRADED SCHOOL. 








BY PROF. M. A. NEWELL. 
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| and it must be borne in mind constantly that 
| the work of an ungraded school is a series of 
compromises, Not what we would, but what 
we can, must be our imotto. In the arrange- 
ment suggested no provision has been made for 
teaching Composition, History, Algebra, &c., 
and yet some, if not all, of these subjects must 
be taught in many ungraded schools. It will 
readily occur to the young teacher that Com- 
position may be taught in one or more of the 
weekly periods assigned to Grammar; Alge- 
bra, in place of Writing, and History in place 
of Reading. If it is once admitted that not 
more than sixteen daily recitations can be 
made without positive injury to the school, 
the most appropriate assignment of studies 
can readily be made after a careful considera- 
tion of the particular circumstances of a given 
school. In most of the District Schools visited 
by the writer, where special attention had not 
been previously called to this subject, the num- 
ber of daily recitations was found to be from 
20 to 30, and the progress of the scholars was 


| in the inverse ratio of the number of recitations, 


z. The teacher who would succeed in an 


| ungraded school must make out a time-table 


and adhere to it strictly. It is not enough that 
the time-table is in the teacher’s head; it 


N a previous article on this subject (March, | should be neatly written and conspicuously 


1871,) we endeavored to show that the pro- 
blem ‘“* how to teach an ungraded school” is 
one that admits of only an approximate solu- 
tion, and that it cannot be solved, with a rea- 
sonable approach to correctness, either by 
individual teaching, or by the highly organized 
structure of a Jarge graded school. We men- 
tioned among the conditions of even partial 
success, Ist. That the school must be ar. 
ranged in the smallest possible number of 
classes. Among the causes tending to multiply 
classes we noticed irregular attendance, and an 
unnecessary variety of text-books. 

The necessity for arranging a school in the 
smallest possib!e number of classes will be made 
evident by a simple arithmetical calculation. 
When we deduct from the six hours of a 


school day the time necessarily lost in open- | 


ing school, in recesses, and in general exer- 
cises, we will find not more than five hours 
left for class-work. Assuming that an average 
recitation will occupy eighteen minutes, and 
that three-quarters of a minute will be lost in 
going and coming, a teacher can hear only six- 
teen recitations in.a day. ‘T'hese might be 
arranged as follows: Reading, 4; Spelling, 
3; Arithmetic, 4;.Geography, 2; Grammar, 
2; Writing, 1. Some of these recitations 
may need less than the average of eighteen 


|gards his time-table. 














minutes, but at least as many will need more ; 


posted up. ‘Temptations to a violation of the 


| programme will be of daily occurrenee, but 


they should be daily resisted. A teacher who 
will not keep to the time-table is no more to 
be trusted than a railway conductor who disre- 
Confusion, collisions, 
injuries, are the penalties both must suffer for 
their disregard of time. If one arrangement is 
wrong, let it be changed; but let it be done 
deliberately; and until the new table is hung 
up, let the old one be strictly observed. The 
more earnest and enthusiastic a teacher is, the 
Jess ought he to allow himself to tamper with 
the regular order of exercises, His zeal will 
constantly urge him to transgress the appointed 
limits in favor of a certain class, or a certain 
subject; and if he does not restrain himself 
somebody must suffer, A prudent teacher will 
not rob Peter even to pay Paul. 

3. A definite occupation should be assigned 
to every scholar for every period of the school- 
day. It is not sufficient that the teacher’s work 
should be mapped out; the scholar’s work 
should be arranged with equal precision; so 
that, at any minute, every scholar may know 
what ought to be his employment at that min- 
ute. It is just here that ordinary teachers fail, 
and the power of a man of genius displays itself, 
(Do not smile, reader! a teacher may be a man 
of genius. Nay, the successful teacher of an 
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ungraded school must be a man of genius. To 
keep twenty heads thinking, twenty tongues 
silent, and twenty pairs of hands busy at the 
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desks, while the teacher’s attention is absorbed | 


by a class at the recitation benches, is an un- 
mistakable evidence of genius. ) 

A novice is aptto think that he is on the 
high rvad to success when he has so classified 


| cises, 


his school and so arranged his time that he is | 


able to hear all the necessary recitations within | 
| poetry. 


the six hours of the school-day. It is in fact 
more than many teachers (so-called) are able to 
accomplish ; and yet it is the smallest part of a 


teacher’s work, and occupies the smallest part 


of a scholar’s time. If a school is arranged in 
four sections (and few schools can be arranged 
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same school at another session. It is therefore 
with some diffidence that we suggest that suf- 
ficient employment for scholars when not re- 
citing might be found in the following exer- 
1. Printing the letters of the a)phabet. 
3. Printing words. 4. 
5. Making the letters of 

6. Writing words. 7, 
Writing sentences. 8. Drawing. 9. Map- 
drawing. 10. Copying prose. 11. Copying 
12. Copying the grammatical errors 
of the day, corrected. 13. Copying the missed 
words of the spelling-lesson, correctly. 14. 
Writing abstracts of lessons. 15. Writing 
compositions. 16. “Ciphering’’, in moderate 


z. Making figures. 
Printing sentences. 
the written alphabet. 


| doses. 


in fewer than four), it is plain that for every | 
| ject, or entering into details, let us warn the 


hour that a scholar spends in recitation, he 
spends three hours at his desk. In other 
words, the average scholar spends an hour and 
a half daily under the direct superintendence of 


Without enlarging on this part of the sub- 


young teacher to be exceedingly careful to pro- 


vide suitable and pleasant work for every 
| scholar when of at recitation; and to be equally 


his teacher in recitations, and for four hours and | 


a half daily he is left to his own resources, with 
but partial and indirect superintendence from 
his teacher. It is these four hours and a-half 


careful to see that the work prescribed is actu- 
ally performed, There may be scholars so 


| young that to keep them at work all the time 


| may seem impracticable. 


that distinguish a first-class from a second-class | 


school, 

How are these four anda half hours ordina- 
rily disposed of. In some schools the disposal 
is left to chance, or to the caprice of the scho- 
lar, or to the morhentary humor of the teacher. 
Such schools, are generally, and truly, charac- 
terized asdisorderly. But most frequently this 
time ‘‘ between recitations” is divided between 
“study” and ‘‘ciphering”. If what is called 
** study” were really study there would be no 
reason to complain. But every watchful 


The play-ground is, 
in such cases, a ready and unobjectionable re- 
source. The schoo]-room abhors a vacuum, 


| Honest play is to be preferred a hundred times 


before that state of suspended animation into 


' which scholars are apt to fall, when they have 
nothing to employ their minds legitimately, 


and are not bold enough to break out into open 
mischief, 

4. Every class must be taught as a unit. 
Every question that is put ostensibly to one 
individual should be felt to be addressed to 


| every member of the class, and should be an- 


teacher knows that ‘‘ study” generally means 


idleness or mischief. And it is very questiona- 
ble whether the scholar is not the worse, in the 
long run, for the few minutes of really earnest 
attention which he contrives to give to the 
words of the lesson just before he is called on to 
recite. He has, perhaps, the form of knowl- 


edge, but without the power; and the mental | 


energy which would have given him the power 
is frittered away on a useless effort to recall the 
form. 

‘*Ciphering” is undoubtedly a legitimate 
occupation, but even ciphering may be carried 
too far; and when a scholar has no higher 
ambition than to cover a slate with figures and 
** get out the answers,” it is wonderful what an 


amount of ciphering he.can do without being 
profited withal. 

It is one of the troubles inseparable from a 
discourse on pedegogy, that a prescription which 
would be efficacious for one school might not 
be efficacious for another, nor even for the 


swered (silently, if you please,) by every mem- 
ber. Every answer that is given by oneshould 
be heard by all, and (silently, if you please,) 
accepted or rejected. Every explanation by 
the teacher should be addressed, not merely 
virtually, but formally, to the entire class, Any 
kind of teaching which does not embrace this 
must be set down as a total failure. One teacher 
may have better discipline than another, or a 


| better mode of classification, or a better way 
| of asking questions, or a better method of com- 
_municating his ideas; but the teacher who 


cannot command the undivided attention of 
the class that is reciting to him, who cannot 
make the questions, the answers, or the expla- 
nations addressed to one the common property 


| of all is not a teacher, but a pretender who 


should be indicted for receiving money under 
false pretences. 

5. Lastly, the teacher who wishes to suc- 
ceed in an ungraded schoo] will devote a rea- 
sonable proportion of his time to gemera/ exer- 
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cises. How much time may be profitably | 
spent in this way it is impossible to say, a | 
riori. Any school can afford two half hours | 
in the week for this purpose, and few, prob- | 
ably, can give more than half an hour every day. | 
Geography, history, common things, numbers, | 
language, music, manners, morals, may come | 
in at different times for a share of attention. | 
A certain number of lessons, say ten, should | 
be given on one subject before leaving it for | 
another, in order to avoid desultoriness on the | 
one hand, and tediousness on the other, While | 
the whole school should be called on to listen | 
to, and take part in, these general exercises, it | 
may be found useful to divide the school, men- | 
tally, into two sections, and to adapt the les- | 
sons alternately to the senior and junior section. | 
In this way the more advanced scholars will | 
be kept in mind on first principles, and the | 
younger ones will have a chance to pick up | 
much useful information. 
It is a lamentable thing to heara teacher say | 
that he has no time for general exercises. It 
is very true that the earnest teacher always 
finds the day too short for the work; but that 
is no reason for omitting any necessary part of 
the work. It would be no good reason for 
giving up the teaching of arithmetic, to say 
that the day was too short for teaching reading, 
writing, grammar and geography properly; 
and yet it would be perfectly true. No 
teacher who aspires above mediocrity can af- 
ford to dispense with general exercises. With- 
out them, a school may be a collection of in- 
dividuals, or an assemblage of classes, but it 
can have no unity. And without organic unity 
it is impossible for a schoul to live and flourish. 
A school must have a sense of individual ex- 
istence, a conscience, a sentiment of honor, an 
esprit de corps. But without general exercises, 
without the regular practice of meeting, acting 
and feeling as a whole, independent of individ- 
ual tastes and class restrictions, a school is little 
more than an aggregation of independent atoms, 
Owning no mutual attraction, even while they 
revolve around a common centre. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 








BY HENRY HOUCK. 





HAT the cause of popular education is 
receiving more attention to-day in this 
State than ever before, no one in the least 
familiar with the subject will attempt to deny. 
Perhaps there is no State in the Union that is | 
doing more for educational purposes than Penn.- | 





sylvania, and there is no State whose laws per- | son to feel proud of what authors and publish- 
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taining to schools are better and more complete 
in all their parts than are those of this State. 

With such an interest abroad, especially 
among teachers, and a consequent desire to be 
in the advance, it need not be wondered at 
that many new theories and methods of in- 
struction should be put forward, and that old 
ones should be denounced and discarded. 

In the estimation of many, there is a new 
way of doing everything, far superior to the old 
method. No matter what the difficulty to be 
encountered in teaching or governing a school, 
there are fortunately those always on hand who 
have explored the whole subject, and who are 
ready to give light and information to all who 
have not yet attained the same proficiency. 

What it is to educate, to be co-workers with 
Deity in the framing, fashioning and fitting out 
of young immortals for the work which they are 
to do on earth, how to do for them what 
nature has left undone, how to take them up 
from the low mire of degradation and place 
them firmly upon a rock such as is found alone 
in true mental and moral culture, are questions 
which those advanced educators have solved long 
ago to their own entire satisfaction ; and they 
naturally wonder that there are still so many 
‘‘old fogies” who have not yet abandoned all 
the old methods, and adopted those which have 
been so eloquently presented by their authors 
on many different occasions, 

One of their favorite themes is, that all text- 
books are humbugs, and that teachers who do 
not teach without them are far behind the age, 
Some go so far as to assert that it is folly to 
require pupils to commit to memory the regu- 
lar lessons as found in text-books, and the 
reason generally given is, that pupils should 
never commit that which they do not fully 
comprehend, 

The spelling-book with its columns is ruled 
out as so much meaningless nonsense. We 
will say of orthography—and the same prin- 
ciple is true with reference to all the branches 
—that if scholars are to commit to memory 
only those words with whose meaning they 
are familiar, they will never become good 
spellers, Unless this subject is thoroughly 
mastered in early life, it hardly ever can be 
mastered, ‘Thousands of words must be com- 
mitted, the meaning of which may not be dis- 
covered till many years afterward. To carry 
out this plan there is in our opinion no substie 
tute for the old-fashioned spelling book, and 
no teacher should be ashamed to use it in his 
school, and to use it well. 

Whilst text-Looks are being so generally 
denounced, we wish to say that there is rea- 
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ers have done in furnishing books, not only | sued no man bore a more prominent part or 
beautiful and attractive in form and style, but | rerdered more valuable service. Alwaysready 
in matter and arrangement unexceptionable. | with words of advice and encouragement, “the 
In these days, if there is trouble in teaching | met the hosts of error with a look that altered 











any of the branches, ninety-nine times out 4 not beneath the frown they wore.” Ever ready 


a hundred, the fault is with the teacher and 
not with the book. We would suggest then 
that teachers assign regular lessons in the text- 
books, and that the lessons be short, but thor- 
oughly prepared. For the teacher to use the 
book in class and ask every question verbatim 
et literatim, is not, in our judgment, an offense 
so heinous as to cause his immediate dismissal. 
After the regularly assigned lesson has been 


heard, the skillful teacher will introduce ap- | 


propriate questions—examples and illustrations 
not found in the lesson, but the thorough mas- 
tery of the regular lesson comes first in order. 
And now what is the plan of many who ig- 
nore the text-books? Everything is to be made 
as easy for the pupil as possible. Instead of 
having the class recite, the teacher does this. 


He lectures by the hour, pouring out a pro- | 


fusion of knowledge upon every subject called 
up in the class room, Often he is so carried 


away with the feelings which his subject ex- | 


cites, especially when visitors are present, that he 
rises to his feet, and with an eloquence that 
cannot be described he sweeps away all diffi- 
culties, and makes every one present feel that 
he is master of thé situation. And then, too, 
he does this all without the use of a text-book. 

In conclusion, the key to progress on the 
part of pupils is found in perfect recitations. 
Hard mental labor alone will produce them. 
To ascertain whether perfect or not, the meth- 
od of questions and answers is perhaps the best. 
We are not so conservative as to believe that 
*¢an old error is better than a new truth,” but 
we prefer to prove all methods and hold fast 
to those which are good, whether old or new. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. BURROWES. 


R. EDITOR: I have read with deep 
emotion your graceful and well deserved 
tribute to the memory of that noble friend of 


education, Thomas H. Burrowes, and humbly | 
beg leave to add a leaf to that “‘wreath of im- | 


mortelles” with which you truthfully say his 
memory should be crowned. 

My acquaintance with him commenced with 
the first stirrings of the great educational move- 
ment whose results placed Lancaster county in 
the van of intellectual progress. All who were 


in the ranks at that time remember the struggle | 
between the advocates of the old and the new | 
In the strife which en- 


methods of teaching. 





with argument or repartee, as the case de- 
| manded, he disarmed opposition before it be- 
|came antagonism; keenly alive to all the 
esthetic influences which might be brought to 
| bear upon a subject, he was yet a thoroughly 
| practical man. He did not believe in any 
| ‘royal road” to learning. Speaking once of the 
phonetic mode of teaching spelling he said, 
| “It may do as an auxiliary, but should not en- 
tirely supersede the old method. The vagaries 
of English orthography are many, but let them 
| be studied. That which we work for we 
| value.”” Speaking on another occasion of the 
| precocity of children, he said, ‘I do not ap- 
| prove of any forced brain-work. Nature does 
| nothing of the kind. She produces flowers, 
| fruits and seeds by regular gradations.” 
| His talent, energy, and social influence were 
| always ready for service in the great cause in 
| which he felt so deep an interest, and the 
amount of good which these severally exerted, 
can scarcely be estimated. His faith in 
humanity was unbounded. ‘Our people,” he 
said on one occasion, ** must be known to be 
appreciated. Their discrimination, their solid 
judgment, their inflexible integrity and perse- 
verance in what they believe right, cannot be 
rightly understood or duly estimated except by 
those who have had long intercourse with 
them.” Speaking once of the feasibility of 
certain e lucational projects, said he, ** There is 
but one difficulty. We want the right kind 
| of men for teachers. Give me half a dozen 
| such men as , and I will find Normal 
| Schools for each of them to-morrow.” In 
| conversing with him upon any useful school 
| plan. discouragement seemed impossible. A 
| certain magnetic hopetulness pervaded his 
| words and made one feel that success must 
crown unselfish effort. Once when a Teach- 
ers’ Institute was in progress, he remarked to 
me, ‘* I am anxious that those who conduct the 
exercises should place before their classes ex- 
amples worthy of imitation, and those which 
can be imitated; not dealing in abstruse or 
unattainable things to begin with.” 

Surely, those who are left to continue the 
work must be “* comforted when they remember 
that such as these have lived and died. ‘Surely, 
too, with these noble men, the * good is not 
interred with their bones,” but their influence, 
moving through a thousand channels, shall en- 
rich and beautify the field of intellect forever. 

E. M’V, MOORE. 
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to eighty pupils. 
girls’ departments, occupying either side of the 

school-room, each having a separate entrance, | 
with spacious vestibule, containing some twen- 
ty-five feet of wardrobe, sufficient to afford a 
separate locker, if desired, to every pupil In| 
the rear of the vestibules are water-closets, | nace, rather than the so-called gas-consuming. 
well lighted, and ventilated from below, caus | stoves generally employed, both for conve- 
ing a downward current of air, which effectu- | nience and for sanitary reasons. 
ally prevents the rising of any smells, 
ventilators are connected with the large shaft | ating no circulation of air. 
shown at A. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 





[We are indebted to the Educational Supplement to 
Harper’s Bazar for the following article describing a 
plan for a school house. The plates from which we 
print the designs were als» kindly loaned us by the 
Harpers. 

This plan of building a school house is, we believe, 
new in Pennsylvania, and it appears to be well adapted for | 
a school of seventy or eighty pupils in which two teachers | 
are employed. We have some doubt, however, about the | 
ropriety of placing the water-closets in such close prox- | 

ity to the building, fearing that their ventilation would 
be imperfect, especially during the summer season.— Ep. ] 


E here submit the plan furnished by Mr. 
H. Hudson Holly, architect, of New | 
York, of a simple village or country school | 
house, intended to accommodate from seventy | 


It is divided into boys’ and | 


These | 
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The recitation-rooms have similar flues, all 


-in connection with the smoke flue from the 


furnace, the heat from which, by rarefying the 
air, causes a corresponding increase of draught. 
The schooleroom has its floor perforated in 
several places, from which there is a connec- 
tion through air-ducts with the main ventilator. 
This effectually carries off the poisonous ex- 
halations from the lungs, which would other- 
wise soon render the air unfit to breathe. 
There is also a ventilator in the school-room 
ceiling, the foul and heated air from which is 
discharged through the small cupola surmount- 
ing the roof. This also contains the bell, 
which is rung from the attic floor. This attic 
will be found useful in further protecting the 


school-rooms from both heat and cold. It is 
approached by an easy staircase, located be» 
tween the recitation-rooms. Underneath there 
are stairs leading to the cellar. Here the fur- 
nace and coal or wood vaults are placed. We 
would especially recommend the use of a fur- 


A stove ina 
room simply consumes the « xygen, while cre- 
A furnace, on the 
contrary, which is kept below, draws its air 
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from without, warms it moderately, and intro- { found expedient, if slate is used, to have it laid 
duces it fresh into the rooms above; and when | on close boards, between which and the slate 
with this is combined properly constructed | we would recommend the introduction of tarred 
ventilators in the floor and ceiling, the foul air | felt, which not only has the advantage of 
escapes exactly in proportion to the fresh air | warmth, but effectually prevents driving snows 
introduced. from penetrating the roof. When shingles are 

When a furnace cannot be had, the following | adopted it will be found best to fix them on 
expedient may be employed: Build a close | lath of about one by two inches, at a sufficient 
chamber in the cellar, about ten feet square, and | distance apart to receive them, as shingles placed 
in the centre place an ordinary coal or wood | on close boarding are much more liable to de- 
stove. ‘Then connect this chamber with the | cay. The exterior walls are covered with 
outer air by means ofa flue about twelve by | ordinary clap-boards about as high as the attic 
twenty-four inches, to admit a current of fresh | floor, while above this vertical boards, about 
air, which, when heated, rises to the floors | eight or nine inches in width, are employed, 
above through registers, in the ordinary way. | the ends being cut in an ornamental pattern, 

Separate recitation-rooms will be found in | and the joints covered with moulded battens 
rear of the teacher’s desk. By means of these! about one by two inches. These vertical 
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the school may be at any time taught as a | sidings are sometimes called curtains or aprons. 
graded school, with three classes reciting ata| Heretofore our country school-houses have 
time. Even if the school is not graded, teach- | not only been of ill-conceived design and ar- 
ers will often find it to the advantage of all | rangement, but their coloring has been some- 
concerned to hear classes in the recitation. | thing painful to contemplate. Either white or 
rooms, leaving the school.room in charge of a | red is usually employed, probably the most ill- 
monitor. | assorted tints that could have been chosen. 

The exterior of this building is of athorough- | Would it not be better to have some of those 
ly simple, though somewhat novel character, | warm, transparent hues at once harmonious 
the pitch of the roof being at an angle of about | with the surrounding landscape and grateful to 
80° from the horizon. This, while sufficient. | the eye? Little things like these, pleasing 
ly steep for shingles or slate, would, if of less | colors, architectural effects, well-balanced pro- 
pitch, require a metal covering. It will be | portions,all aid®in forming and refining the 
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taste, and make the old school-house a pleasant 
memory in after-years. Our children, living 
for the most part in plain homes, where nearly 
all is necessarily calculated for utility, and but 
little thought is ever given to esthetics, need 
this force of contrast, and the school-house, in- 
stead of being the least attractive building in 
the village, should, by a higher taste, a more 


harmonious blending of form and color, lead | 


these growing minds—unconsciously it may be 
—to a love and desire for higher things than 
their fathers knew. 

There are many shades of color which 
might be suggested. We would propose for 
the clap-board or body-color warm drab, such 
as would be produced by mixing with a cup 
of strong coffee an equal proportion of rich 
cream. Then the trimmings, such as cornices, 
window casings, water 
courses, should be of a darker shade—such a tint 
as the coffee would have with only a small pro- 
portion of the cream added—suflicient to pro- 
duce a striking contrast, which may be seen at 
adistance. The apron of vertical boards be- 
fore described should be of a middle tint, pro- 
duced by mingling in equal proportions the 
colors before mentioned. The battens should 
be of the trimming color. Colors, in these 
and many other shades, are now prepared in 
quantities by large dealers, thus insuring to 
consumers hues and tints which are uniform in 
quality. 

We would here mention that iron finials are 
a cheap and very ornamental adjunct to a de- 
sign. Wooden finials are good, if proper 
models can be obtained; but, as some iron- 
founders have on hand very appropriate pat- 
terns, we think it safe at least tu recommend 
their use. 

The cost of a building of this description 
in this neighborhood would range from $2,500 
to $3,000, according to its finish ; but in other 
localities, where labor and material are cheaper, 
a corresponding reduction would be made. 

The location of a schoo] building is a matter 
deserving of attention; perhaps some innovation 
apon time-honored custom may be advisable. 
It has never been clearly explained why a 
school-house should be placed on the edge of 
a swamp, or on the top of a steep hill, nor has 
any one satisfactorily proved the advantage of 
locating it immediately beside the village grave- 


yard. We would, therefore, with due respect, | 


advise that these heretofore favorite locations 
be abandoned, and that the buildings be placed 
en level, dry ground, and that it be as near as 
possible to the centre of the neighborhood from 
which the children come. Sufficient ground 
should be secured to forever itsure good venti- 


tables, and string | 
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| lation and light. The light and, ventilation 
which are sufficient for a residence are entirely 
inadequate to a room containing from thirty to 
eighty children, each of whom must be able, 
on the darkest day, to read at his seat fine 
print, and to breathe fresh air without going 
out of doors for it. It is well to have some 
shade trees near the building, though a location 
in the edge of a forest, where the sun seldom 
warms or dries the ground, should be avoided, 
Care should of course be taken that the build- 
ing is not placed near cattle-pens, pig-sties, 
stables, or other places from which offensive 
odors and impure air are constantly escaping. 

The condition of the grounds about the 
building will largely modify its appearance. A 
school-yard in which every blade of grass has 
been trampled down will spoil the effect of 
the most perfectly designed and painted build- 
ing. The ground immediately adjoining the 
building, therefore, should be neatly grassed, 
and for as great a width as practicable. Paths, 
for ingress and egress, should be cut through 
this space. The play-ground should be in the 
rear, and should not be allowed to encroach on 
the grassed surface. ‘The monotony of a level 
surface of grass might with advantage be broken 
by groups or single plants of flowering shrubs 
or of evergreens, In most parts of the United 
States the forests contain evergreens and ornae 
mental trees, which may be had for the trouble 
of digging up ard transplanting. Most of the 
pines, cedars, spruces, firs, hemlocks, magno- 
lias, dog-woods, etc., are at some or all seasons 
of the year ornamental, and as such are placed, 
often at great cost, in the handsomest yards in 
the country. Our forests also abound in orna- 
mental vines and creepers, which may be used 
with effect to cover fences, foundation walls, 
etc. A small contribution from the pupils 
would effect the purchase of a few bulbs, seeds, 
and roots, while a few moments of labor, taken 
from the school hours of some of the * bad 
boys” would keep the whole in order, and would 
perhaps have on said boys a more salutary effect 
than would leafless twigs applied to unconge- 
nia] shoulders and palms. 
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PLAIN PRACTICAL TALKS. 








BY A. N. RAUB. 





One was dismissed for want of ability to govern— 

Co. Supt’s Report. 
T is not my intention to sermonize, but I 
| J do want to give a hint or two, particularly 
| to young teachers, on the perplexing question 
| of government. Aye, it is perplexing. Noth- 
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thing so certainly determines the success or 
failure of the beginner as this ability to govern 
well, 

Between the successful teacher and his 
pupils there exists a personal magnetism which 
aids him more in his schoo] management than 
all the advice that our most learned works on 
pedagogics can give him. ‘Without this per- 
sonal influence on the part of the teacher, his 
efforts to hold the attention, however interest- 
ing his instruction, will, in a great measure, 
be fruitless. Nor is this principle applicable 
in teaching alone. Some of the most spiritual 
sermons and most learned lectures ever spoken 
have fallen upon the ear of the audience, in 
the main, as so many empty words, for the 
want of this personal influence over a crowd, 

Probably as much depends upon the manner 
in which we say a thing as upon what we say 
itself ; and if this be true ina lecture, a sermon, 
or a speech, it is just as true in what the teacher 
may have to say to his pupils. One of the 
first objects then is to become well acquainted 
with all over whom we are desirous of wield- 
ing an influence ; not acquainted, however, in 
such a way as will cause pupils to lose their 
respect for us. A few months agolI meta 
teacher whose occupation, Othello-like, was 
gone, I asked it he was engaged in teaching 
at that time. He in reply said, « No, I have 
no school this winter. I have heard the pro- 
fessors talk a good deal at our county institutes 
about gymnastics, and I concluded to try the 


Teaching. 
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one side, and too.much harshness on the other, 
is the great problem for solution. No rule 
can be given for the method of determining 
this golden mean. The solution lies in every 
teacher’s ownexperience. The advice of the 
senior editor of this Journat to the writer of 
| this article when he left his a/ma mater, di- 
| ploma in hand, was this: * Be mild in your 

discipline, but firm.” Under that banner the 

writer has fought, and, without egotism, claims 





| to have earned for himself a reputation for rea- 


| sonably good success. 


While he has studied 
to please, interest and instruct those under his 
care, he has never yielded a point when right 
was an element of the question to be considered. 

Pre-eminently the best government is that 
which seems to govern least, My attention 
was directed to a particularly forcible illustra- 
tion of this in the summer of 1861, when wit- 








thing in my school. I taught the boys at 
recess time to stand on their heads by showing 
them how I did it. Sometimes the boys did | 
it in school hours, and sometimes in the class 
when I was not looking. The directors find- 
ing it out, thought it all wrong and would not 
re-elect me this fall.’ And all this was said as 
if the teacher had been doing a good thing. 
No comment is needed. He was placed on 
the retired list for want of ability to govern, 
and may he remainthere. There is a familiar- 
ity that begets contempt, and it has seldom 
been better exemplified than in this case. 
While I do not advocate a yielding to the 
wishes of pupils in such a way as to belittle 
one, I think that there is extreme danger of fall- 
into the habit of scolding too much. Teachers | 
who contract this habit rarely command the 
respect of their pupils. The teacher who, 
from his throne of power, habitually scolds 
and shouts at his pupils as he would at so many 
mules need not be surprised when their mulish 
propensities are developed to the full. A 
teacher may be too lenient or too strict, and | 
both these faults are to be avoided, To dis- | 





tinguish between too much leniency on the | five things you will nobly have done your duty 


nessing a parade and drill of two regiments of 
infantry, both made up of some of the rough- 
est material that the pine forests of Pennsylva- 
nia can produce, One was commanded by an 
officer now dead, the other by a colonel still 
living. The regiment of the latter required 
nothing but the word of command to direct 
them in their movements, whereas that of the 
former, though being constantly instructed and 
scolded, were much of the time in utter con- 
fusion, and the more the officer talked to them 
the worse their confusion became. Who has 
not seen the same thing in the school-room? 
A noisy, talkative, boisterous teacher never 
succeeds in governing his school well, however 
perfect may be his order. Good government 
means more than primness and quiet. 
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TEACHING. 





BY PROF. S. Mc HEMPERLY, PALATINATE COLLEGES. 





HAT is teaching? How many instruc- 
tors have asked themselves -this ques- 
tion? How many have carefully studied the 
true meaning of the interrogative? It is very 
simple, it is true, but quite full of meaning. 
Webster says, ‘teaching is the act or busi- 
ness of instructing.” But this definition is too 
meager for our present purpose. Rev. Charles 
Brooks, father of the State Normal Schools in 
America, gives us a more general idea of what 
is meant by teaching. He says, “* Teach your 
pupils very thoroughly these five things: I- 
To live religiously ; 2. To think comprehen- 
sively; 3. To reckon mathematically; 4. To 
converse fluently ; and, 5. To write grammati- 
cally. If you successfully teach them these 
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ic your pupils, to their parents, to your coun- 
iry, and to yourself.” 

From this outline we may see that the 
teacher holds a very responsible and respectable 
position. He is entrusted with the business 
of enlightening the minds of pupils concern- 


ing their duty to God and man, and the relation | 


they sustain to society andto their country. The 


frst claim, then, which the teacher should seek | 


‘oestablish, is that of fitness and capacity. 


No individual can put confidence in another | 


and entrust to him important business unless 
he has assurance of his ability. The teacher 


should therefore seek first of all moral and in- | 
tellectual culture, He should not be contented | 
with proficiency in those branches only which | 
ne is required to teach from day to day, but | 


he should endeavor to become conversant with 
the general events of the day. Knowledge is 
power, and the more power we have the bet- 
ter we can teach those committed to our care. 


Hence the teacher should acquaint himself | 


with our best authors on general literature. 


The teacher who wishes to be successful] in | 


his calling must examine himself not only as to 
the extent of his knowledge, but as to his abil- 


ity to communicate clearly and distinctly to | 


others what he himself knows. He mizst also 


possess the following requisites: 1st, Something 


to teach, apfness to teach and willingness to 
teach. 2d, Good motives, simplicity of style 
and patience in work. 3d, He must be in a 
teachable spirit ; he must feel an interest in the 


subject taught and in those whom he is in- | 


structing. 
The teacher should always aim distinctly to 


teach something. ‘This statement may appear | 


very simple, hardly worthy of attention. Yet 


many instructors make a grand mistake right | 
here. They occupy the teacher’s chair, they | 
go through a certain routine of duty from day | 
to day, and from week to week, but they do | 


not teach in the true sense. Hearing classes 
or recitations is not teaching. It does not cor- 
respond with our definition. Let the teacher 
at the close of the day ask himself this ques- 
tion: Have I taught my pupils something that 
they did not before know, and do they fully 
understand it? If, after due consideration, he 
can answer the interrogatory in the affirmative, 
then he has been teaching. 

Many instructors think that ¢a/king is teach- 
ing. They imagine the mind to be a kind of 
receptacle into which they can pour their pro- 
fuse knowledge at will, just as we would pour 
water into a vessel, Again, many suppose that 
teaching is a kind of pumping process; that 
the mind of a child is merely a fountain, and 


the questioning process is a sort of pump, and | support. 


| substances, retains by the power of chemical 


‘affinity only what will furnish nutrition and 
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| that by a diligent working of the machine 
| knowledge can be drawn out. But Bishop 
| Potter, whose age, wisdom and experience en- 

title his opinion to high respect, says: ‘This sys- 
tem of asking questions is precisely like putting 
crutches under a child after it is able to walk. 
Knock them away—cut loose the bladders 
| when the child is able to swim, and leave him 
to himself.” Mind operates powerfully upon 
| mind, hence the questioning and pouring pro- 

cesses should be combined—one is the comple- 
ment of the other. 

Aptness is a qualification that is indispens- 
able to every live teacher. He must have the 
subject that he is teaching perfectly at com- 
mand. He must be able to instruct without 
the book as well as with the book. He must 
_know the lesson as he knows the road to 
| school. It is not enough to study over the 
hard points; he must also be familiar with the 
easy ones. If he wishes to become eminent 
he must not have his knowledge safely stored 
away in some remote recess of the understand- 
ing, or in some secreted intellectual fortress, 
but he must have it brought forward into the 
open ground, ready for immediate use—on the 
tip of the tongue and on the end of the finger. 
| He must have numerous examples and methods 
of illustrations at command—able to talk with 
his hands, his beaming face, and every muscle 
of his frame. 

Simplicity of language is a desideratum that 
cannot be regarded too highly by the earnest 
teacher. No instructor can expect to succeed 
_well unless he is able to adapt his language to 
the capacity of those whom he is instructing. 
He must therefore avoid technicalities as much 
| as possible. The clearer a subject is presented 
to the mind of a child, the quicker will he be 
able to comprehend it. The mind is naturally 
acute, ready to drink of the “ Pierian spring,” 
but the fountain whence it flows must be clear 
and sparkling. 

The genuine, whole-souled teacher will re- 
quire his pupils to systematize their knowledge, 

He will encourage them to speak, in recita- 
| tions, from the promptings of full minds. He 
| will teach them the importance of learning to 
express in clear and elegant language what 
they treasure up from time to time. He will 
show them that true wisdom and simplicity in 
speaking consist in logic rather than in lan- 
guage ; that the human mind should not act 
within chains; that it should be trained to 
think, feel and resolve for itself, as the plant 
which takes up from the earth and air various 


} 


He will teach them that the intellect 
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should acquire an acuteness of reason to detect 
the sophistries of the cunning; a boldness to 
oppose the haughty, inflated hollowness of the 
self-conceited and ignorant. In short, he will 
show them that the mind is indeed free, free 
as the eagle, and as lofty in its flight. 


2 
> 


BECAUSE. 





WHY? 





AYS a recent writer upon the woman ques- 

tion: ‘It is remarkable that no female 

has ever been a good composer of music. 

They have excelled in astronomy, chemistry 

and other sciences, but no one can point out a 

good composer of music amongthem. How is 
it, ladies?” 

An eagle once sat upon the highest peak of 
a towering rock, watching with eager eyes the 
first faint streaks of light, as they heralded the 
new day’sdawning. A bevy of larks, nestling 
among the tal] clover in a distant meadow, with 
heads buried beneath their dewy feathers, still 
slept. At the first flash of the rising sun the 
eagle flapped his mighty wings, and swooping 
through the quiet air broke the twilight’s still- 
ness with a loud, shrill cry of welcome, and 
was soon lost to sight among the far-off clouds, 
His was the joy of discovery. 

The larks, awakened by the echo of that 
cry, with one glance at the coaxing sunbeams, 
spread their beautiful pinions, and circling 
round and round through the clear light, sent 
from their grateful hearts such gleeful gushes 
of melody, that they rippled through the air 
like the matin chants of angels, and awoke 
slumbering mortals to new life and gratitude. 

Now, to whom was the higher power grant- 
ed? The eagle, who, giving vent to his glori- 
ous sensations of almost boundless life in one 
loud tone, sent it to earth and then soared away 
from human sights and sounds? or the Jarks, 
who, catching up the flitting inspiration, gave 
it voice and expression, thus shedding warmth 
and happiness over thousands of ,hearts and 
homes? 

«« They have excelled in astronomy, chemis- 
try and other sciences,” For this admission, so 
freely and kindly given, we would make our 
most graceful courtesy of thanks; for while it 
yields to the few learned women, who stand 
side by side with the master minds of the 
world, their right to the position they have so 
bravely won, it also acknowledges that it can 
be from no lack of intellectual power that this 
musical deficiency exists. Wherein then lies 
the cause? Shall I tell you? Through the 
half closed window near which I am writing, 
I see an opposite balcony, upon which a noble 
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looking woman is sitting, Within her arms, 
is cradled a one-year-old babe, and as the little 
blue-eyed fairy plays bo-peep at its mother, 
from behind its smiles and dimples, and the joy 
of her heart bursts from her lips in a lullaby 
of unwritten music, the answer leaps to my 
pen, like the love-light to that mother’s eyes, 

Music is the only medium through which 
the soul, can, at times, give vert to those fee\- 
ings which words are too powerless to express. 
Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, all 
those great men, who held thousands spell- 
bound by the witchery of that living, breath- 
ing poetry which burned in their souls and 
dripped from their finger-ends, as gliding them 
over the keys of piano or organ, they summoned 
for the ears of others those spirits of harmony 
with whom they so often, when alone, held 
communion; were comparatively of isolated 
habits, and expended upon their musical com- 
positions the whole of their affections and 
all the power of their minds. 

Women there have been, and are, who, gifted 
with the same intensity and strength of feeling, 
would, under similar circumstances, have given 
to the world some such testimony of their inner 
greatness; but while the circle of most of the 
sciences offered to their grasping minds the 
knowledge which they certainly craved, their 
affections found an ample outlet in the holy 
relations which Providence assigned them as 
daughter, sister, wife, mother; and upon those 
living streams of love have daily bubbled and 
sparkled more ‘‘gems” of rarest, purest melody 
than ever visited the proudest genius who 
wrought a stave or swept a chord. 

The latter are the eagles, who from their 
lofty eyries, stand almost face to face with the 
rising sun, and go forth alone to bid it welcome. 
But happier we, the humbler larks, who, catch- 
ing one stray sunbeam, at the first warning of 
their coming, fold its shining rays around us, 
and therefrom make music all the day long, 

NELLIE EYSTER. 
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R. EDITOR.—As the above question 

has been asked and fairly answered by 

the Principal of the Male High Schvol of Har- 
risburg, in your April issue, I should not have 
thought it necessary to advert to the subject 
again had it not been for its great interest de- 
rived from the conviction of the truth presented, 
the full purport of which conclusively shows 
that although many of our schools secure men- 
tal discipline, with great effort on the part of 














both teachers and pupil, they generally fail to 
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accomplish the objects for which they are pro- 
fessedly established, viz.: that of gwaii- 
fying pupils for the business of life, in its various 
details, Several instances are given in the 
article referred to for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing failures in the application of the learning 
required to be used. On this point, it is be- 
lieved, that further illustrations are demanded, 
as it is frequently not satisfactory to exhibit 
the inefficiency of a machine, by showing in a 
general way that it does accomplish its object ; 
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to think or discriminate for themselves. Take, 
as an illustration, the common spelling exer- 
cises yet to a considerable extent in use. These 
were probably used for the last time in a 
pupil’s life at the spelling-match before 
leaving school. After that period, he is ree 
quired to spell with pen in hand; in other 





_ words, to write advertisements, notes, letters, 


but we need sometimes to have shown to us | 


specimens of its work imperfectly done, and, | 


at others, to have it made obvious, that although 


some of the work has been performed beyond | 
| giving the letters and syllables properly’ divided 


expectation, yet that for which it was mainly 
employed has not been touched, as a person in 
visiting the patent office, at Washington, is 
continually reminded, on contemplating the 
various specimens, how many there are that 
can be applied to no useful purpose. It is 
true, we often admire the ingenuity and pa- 
tience employed in constructing such models, 
but the question, What are they worth? con- 
stantly recurs. 

On entering a country store, not long since, 
the storekeeper directed my attention to an 
advertisement lately posted there by one of his 
customers, It was simply an advertisement of 
an item of live stock which had strayed from 
his premises. The advertisement was written 
in a fair hand, a circumstance calculated to 
render defects in orthography and grammar 
more conspicuous. A smal] item or two in 
these particulars was very striking. For in- 
stance, although in one of the most celebrated 
seminaries of the State, the writer had often, 
in recitation, stated the fact that “I and O, 
when used alone, are always capitals,” he be- 
gan his advertisement with a sma// i, while the 
rest of it contained violations of the simpiest 
rules ingrammar! The storekeeper remarked, 
as he pointed to the performance, ‘* This is a 
specimen of the education of some of your 
boarding-school scholars.” 

The pupils of many of our schools are 
taught to memorize the rules of orthography 
and grammar and sometimes to copy whole 
pages from books or manuscript, but when 
they come to make the practical application 
of their knowledge to the business of life,— 
such as is demanded for a simple advertisement 
or note of hand,—the least observing busi- 
ness men are able to discover that such pupils 
must have been imperfectly taught. 

Now, it is not from want of great labor on 
the part of pupils in committing whole pages, 
and even books, to memory, that these failures 
occur, but such pupils have never been. taught 








&c. These are exercises incident to the busi- 
ness of every day, and for which ora/ spelling 
has furnished very inadequate qualifications, 
On this point, let a few facts speak. I have 
known a pupil who, on hearing about sixty 
words of more than medium difficulty, given 
out for the purpose of oral spelling, succeed in 


of all but two or three ; but when required to 
write the same number of words pronounced 
for the purpose, fail, in at least one-third of them, 
to give the correct orthography. It appears, 
then, that the kind of knowledge of orthogra- 
phy needed for use is that in which the eye 
and the hand have been educated together. A 
printer, when asked why he never failed in 
spelling replied, ‘* Because my business has 
taught me to spell by seeing how the word looks.” 

These facts show why spelling from dicta- 
tion,—that is, by writing the words on slates 
or black-boards, from hearing them pronoun- 
ced by the teacher,—aflords more practical 
instruction than what is usually called oral 
spelling, or that practiced by learning the 
lessons from spelling-book columns. In the 
same manner, the teaching of grammar, to the 
end that it may be of use in the necessary tran- 
sactions of life, should require the pupil to 
learn both to ** speak and write correctly,” on 
whatever occasions it may be required to use 
oral or written language. 

The same kind of reasoning is applicable to 
effective teaching in geography ; and as it is 
impracticable for the learner to explore the 
regions of which his lesson speaks, it remains 
for him to employ the next effective means of 
acquiring a correct idea of the states or coun- 
ties under examination, by delineating on a 
surface the miniature; representation thereof. 
Hence, the feature of map-drawing has come 
to be regarded as a most valuable adjunct in 
teaching geography. : 

Those who have visited schools, both pub- 
lic and private, must have remarked that in 
late years there has been decided advancement 
in fitting the pupils for business, or in other 
words, rendering their instruction more prac- 
tical. 

The progress, recently made in teaching 
arithmetic, is, in great measure, due to this 
science having been divested of much of its 
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abstract teaching, by rules, and made to depend | tain ages, and within certain sections of the 
chiefly on simple analysis for its principles of | United States, may be considered approved by 
computation. Instead of what used to be, ‘the two-fold demonstration of theory and 
complicated statements, in order to attain cer- practice. Whether these limits of age and 
tain results, the pupil is now shown by an | place may be transcended with advantage is a 
analytical process that the same can be reached | question for practical experiment to solve. 
with less work, and by means much more | Theory is in favor of the extension of co- 
easily understood. ‘These operations familiar- education far beyond present practice, and as @ 
ized to the mind by works on mental arithine- | fact the latter is creeping along conservatively 
tic, have almost revolutionized the science; up to the standard of the former. The ad- 
and now, pupils only advanced to the mid- | mission of females into colleges and scientific 
dling classes in mental arithmetic, can analyze | institutions heretofore open exclusively to 
what were considered rather difficult problems | males is the straw on the moving current, 
in the rule of three, Such facts show encour- and tells what is coming, It is in ac- 
agement, Although many deficiencies are still | cordance with the spirit of our institu- 
apparent, even in schools of acknowledged tions to treat women as self-determif§ing be- 
reputation ; yet, in almost every department of | ings, and as less in want of those external 
scholastic learning, increased intelligence has | artificial barriers that were built up in such pro- 
been brought to bear upon the work, and the fusion in past times. We give to youth of both 
natural query of cui bono? is being more | sexes more privileges or opportunities for self- 
promptly applied to every department of | control than were given inthe old-world society. 


school learning. Each generation takes a step in advance in this 
It appears to me that the great evil now most respect. 

apparent in teaching is to be found exerting Occasionally, as in San Francisco, there is a 

its most deleterious influence in city schools— | returning eddy which may be caused by the 


where what is called the cramming, or the , unbalanced condition of society found on fron- 
high-pressure system, generally prevails. It tiers. Old cities like New York and Boston 
is this which imposes intolerable burdens on | may move very slowly in this direction, because 
the pupils—burdens which often exert such a | of enormous expense required to change build- 
pressure on the physical constitution of chil- | ings and school-yards so as to adapt them to 
dren, that many, by the time the summer | the wants of ‘ mixed schools.” In fact, the 
months have arrived are both mentally and | small size of school-yards in many cities renders 
physically deprived of the power of pursuing | this change next to impossible. Western cities 
their studies with the requisite vigor of mind | will take the lead in this matter and outstrip 
or body! Fortunate is it for those thus cir- | the East. Within fifteen years the schools of 
cumstanced, when they have the means during | St. Louis have been entirely remodeled on this 
a portion of the year of enjoying suitable _ plan, and the results have proved so admirable 
recreations to renovate their failing powers. that a few remarks may be ventured on the ex- 

I propose in a future article to exhibit some | perience which they furnish. I wish to speak 
specimens of this ambitions mode of instructing | of the effects on the school system itself and of 
children, by which is meant preparing them | the effects upon the individual pupils attending. 
for admission into the High School in the} I. Economy has been secured through the cir- 
least possible time. W. H. J. | cumstance, that the co-education of the sexes 

Philadelphia, Pa. makes it possible to have better classification 
and at the same time larger classes. Unless 
| proper grading is interfered with, and pupils 
of widely different attainments brought together 
in the same classes, the separation of the sexes 


T. Harris, LL.D., Superintendent of schools in St. paquenns Senet Sey teachers to teach the 
Louis, Missouri. It bears upon its face the evidence of | 84Me€ number of pupils. ‘This remark applies, 
being an unbiased statement of the actual results arising | Of course, particularly to sparsely settled dis- 
from the experiment of co-education in that city, and as | tricts. The item of economy is very consid - 
such we commend it to the careful consideration of boards | erable but is not to be compared with the other 
of directors in those of our Pennsylvania cities that still | . 
Peer wis. and greater advantages arising. 

tolerate the clumsy, expensive, inefficient and demoral- | While it j 
izing system of educating the sexes in separate schools,— hile it is conceded by the opponents of 
Ep. ] | co-education that primary schools may be 

That which theory establishes and experi- | mixed to advantage, they, with one accord, 
ence verifies may be safely followed. The co- | oppose the system for schools of a higher 
education of the sexes within the limits of cer- | grade, Now, what is singular in our experi- 
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ence, is the fact that our high school was the 
first experiment on this plan for classes above 
the primary. Economy and better classifica- 
tion were the controlling reasons that initiated 
this experiment; and from the high school 
the system has crept down through all the in- 
termediate grades. 
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far better for the influence of the female por- 
tion of the class, 

IV. Individual development is, as already in- 
dicated, far more sound and healthy. It has 


_been found that schools kept exclusively for 


girls or boys require a much more strict sur- 


What had been found prac- 


ticable and satisfactory in the highest grades | 


could not long be kept away from the lower | 
_ the reigning faculty, and not bridled by inter- 


ones. 
II. Discipcine cas imprcved continually with 
the adoption or mixea schools. 


been able to weigh, witr tne utmost exactness, 
every point of comparison between the two 
systems. 

The mixing of the male and female depart- 
ments of a school has always been followed by 
improvement in discipline ; not merely on the 
part of the boys, but on that of the girls as well. | 
The rudeness and abandon which prevails | 
among boys when separate, at once gives place | 
to selt-restraint in the presence of girls. The 
prurient sentimentality engendered by educat- 
ing girls apart from boys—it is manifested by a 
frivolous and silly bearing when such girls are | 
brought into the society of the opposite sex— | 
disappears almost entirely in mixed schools. | 
In its place a quiet self-possession reigns. The 
consequence of this is a general prevalence of 
milder forms of discipline. Boys and girls 
originating—according to nature’s plan—in the | 
same family as brothers and sisters, their cul- | 
ture should be together, so that the social in- | 
stincts be saved from abnormal, diseased action. 
The natural dependence of each individual upon 
all the rest in society should not be prevented 
by isolating one sex from another during the 
most formative stages of growth. 

III. Instruction is also greatly improved. | 
Where the sexes are separate, methods of in- | 
struction are unbalanced and gravitate contin- | 
ually toward extremes that may be called mas- | 
culine and feminine. The masculine extreme is 
mechanical and formalizing in its lowest shape, 
and the merely intellectual training on its high- 
est side. The feminine extreme is the learn- | 
ing-by-rote system on the lower side and the 
superfluity of sentimentin the higher activities. | 
Each needs the other asa counter-check, and it 
is only through their union that educational | 
methods attain completeness and do not foster | 
one-sidedness inthe pupil. We find here that | 
mixed schools are noted for the prevalence of a 
certain healthy tone which schools on the 
separate system lack. More rapid progress is 
the consequence, and we find girls making | 
wonderful advances even in mathematical stud- | 


Our change | 
in St. Louis has been sc gradual that we have | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


veillance on the part of the teachers. The 
girls confined by themselves develop the sexual 
tension much earlier, their imagination being 


course with society in its normal form. So it 
is with boys on the other hand. Daily asso- 
ciation in the class-room prevents this tension, 
and supplies its place by indifference. Each 


| sex testing its strength with the other on an 
| intellectual plane in the presence of the teacher 


es while boys seem to take hold of literature | Normal School Syste:n. 


—each one seeing the weakness and strength 
of the other——learns to esteem what is essential 
at its true value. Sudden likes and dislikes, 
capricious fancies and romantic ideals give way 
to sober judgments not easily deceived by 
mere externals. This is the basis of that 
*« quiet self-possession” before alluded to, and 
it forms the most striking mark of difference 
between the girls or boys educated in mixed 
schools and those educated in schools exclu- 
sively for one sex. . 

That the sexual tension be developed as late 
as possible, and that all early love affairs be 
avoided, is the desideratum, and experience 
has shown that association of the sexes on the 
plane of intellectual contest is the safest course 
to secure this end. 

I omit here the consideration of the ques- 
tion: ** Whether the education demanded for 
females should not be different from that for . 
males?’ for the reason that in our public 
schools education is not carried so far as to in- 
volve this question. Even in its most serious 
form, the agitation going on with reference to 
the admission of females to universities will 
soon settle it. 

Our experience in St. Louis has been en- 
tirely in favor of the co-education of the sexes 
in all the respects mentioned and in many other 
minor ones. 
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A SCRAP OF SCHOOL HISTORY. 





LETTER FROM HON. H. C. HICKOK. 





Hon, J. P. WickersHam, 
EAR SIR.—Benjamin Bannan, Esq., of 
Pottsville, called here some days ago, 
and in a general conversation on the subject 
with ex-Governor Pollock and myself, desired 
such testimony as I might be able to give with 
regard to his claim to the paternity of our 
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The facts to which he refers are briefly 
these: During the Legislative session of 1855, 
Mr. Bannan sent to Governor Pollock a com- 
munication, covering several closely-written 
sheets of letter paper, deprecating the idea of 
establishing one State Normal School at the 





- seat of government, under government auspices 


and control (which I found was the favorite 
plan when I came into the Department), and 
advised the building up of a number of State 
Normal Schools in different parts of the State, 
say one in each Congressional district, as much 
more feasible, and better calculated to supply 
the wants of the common schools, 

The full details of his plan I cannot recall 
after this l-pse of time, but the above are the 
main points. 

The Governor sent this letter to my room 
with instructions to look it over and acknowl- 
edge its receipt for him. ‘This was done. 
Shortly afterward I forwarded the letter to 
Mr. Burrowes, at Lancaster, by whom it was 
retained, and it was never returned to the De- 
partment. Gov. Pollock recollects the cir- 
cumstance very distinctly, except that neither 
he nor Mr. Bannan ever knew, until recently, 
what disposition had been made of the letter, 

Yours truly, 
H. C. Hickox. 

Philadelphia, April 5. 

[In a letter from Mr. Bannan, received sub- 
sequently to the above, he says, «* My suggestion 
was that the State should be divided into from 
twelve to fifteen districts lying contiguous to 
each other, taking transportation into consider- 
ation, the same as the State was divided into 
Congressional districts,” 

In regard to Mr. Hickok’s perenthetical 
remark, that the idea of establishing one State 
Normal School at the seat of government was 
the favorite plan when he came into the De- 
partment, we have to say that some school men 
had at that timea different plan. For example, we 
find in the proceedings of the Lancaster County 
Teachers’ Institute, held during the week com- 
mencing January 24th, 1853, the following 
record: ‘*Mr,. Wickersham offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: Resolved, That we respectfully 
but earnestly recommend our Legislature so to 
amend the Common Scho2l law of the State 
Qsto make provision,.........0..s.cccccccssccceses 
4th. For the establishment, as soon as possible, 
of two or more Normal Schools.” —Ep.] 
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Tue first Spanish and Portuguese dictionary 
ever published has recently been issued. 
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TEACHING GRAMMAR. 





HE New York Independent says ** We 
hope to see the day when Grammar will 
be learned by the study of the best literature 
in our language, with the text-book only for 
reference.” 

This is saying that the method heretofore 
pursued, and now in use, is, according to the 
view of T'be Independent, wrong. We should 
like very much to hear the editor’s reasons for 
saying so, because thousands of experienced 
educators are carrying out the present method 
of teaching this branch of education, with 
gratifying results. 

But, since he has not gives his reasons, we 
cannot criticise them. It sometimes happens 
that newspaper men are not acquainted with 
the latest or best means of instruction in our 
schools, and hence talk rather loosely on the 
subject; but we do not suppose the writer of 
the above to belong to this class—we think he 
is well posted in the modern methods of school 
teaching, hence we are the more sorry that his 
objections are not stated. As to using the text- 
book only for reference, we think a good deal 
of Grammar must be learned before it can be 
used intelligently even in that way. It is not 
quite so easy to use as a book of reference, as 
the dictionary. We do not see how a person 
can use the Grammar to any advantage as a 
reference book, if he does not know the lan- 
guage of Grammar—parts of speech, their 
properties, relations, etc. And to make pupils 
acquainted with these by confining them to 
choice literature, we should have to make use 
of the knowledge we obtained from text-books, 
which would be giving Grammar the credit 
after all. TREMONT. 

Schuylkill Co. 
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THE WORLD’S BIRTH-DAY.—No. IX. 





WORK OF THE SIXTH DAY.—THE CREATION OF 
MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD.——-FAMILIAR 
LECTURE TO A SABBATH-SCHOOL. 





© And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness; and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God cre- 
ated man in his own image: in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth uponthe earth. And God said, Behold, I 
have given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon 
the face of all the earth,and every tree, in the which i 
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the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for 

meat. And to every beast of the earth, and to every 

fowl of the air, and to everything that creepeth upon 
earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green 
herb for meat; and it wasso, And God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold, it was very good. And 
the evening and the morning were the sixth day.” — 
Gen, i: 26-31. 

E HAVE now reached the last period of the 

work of creation, when God made man—the last 

and the most wonderful of all his works. 

The palace was finished, all was ready, all was perfect, 
for God himself had looked on it, and he saw that it 
was “very good,” And now the happy king is to appear 
for whom all these glorious things have been prepared, 
Can you fancy what he was like, this first man, your 
father and mine? Imagine his feelings (who could de- 
scribe them ?) when he saw himself for the first time on 
this beautiful earth, among all the wonderful works of 
his God. Whatasublime moment in the history of our 
world, when all creation saw the appearance on our planet 
of the first Adam, its king and its priests; who, at a later 
period, was to give place to the second Adam, the Lord 
from heaven, who was to make manifest to the church all 
the glorious perfections of holiness, wisdom, and divine 
mercy !—“to the intent,” says St. Paul, ‘ that now unto 
the principalities and powers in heavenly places might be 
known by the church the manifold wisdom of God, ac- 
cording to the eternal purpose which he purposed in 
Christ our Lord. (Eph, iii.) 

The first Adam was placed by God on the earth in a 


state of felicity and innocence ; he was crowned with glory | 
| destined to people and to rule over the earth, and to glo- 


| rify his Creator on it. And after man had fallen, the 
| Bible shows him to us as he is—lost, wicked, and rebel- 
| lious against God. Then came the promise of a Redeemer 
| made to man immediately after the Fall, recorded in this 


and honor; all things were put under him; God gave 
him dominion over all the works of his hand; and what 
was the most glorious distinction of all, he made him in 
his own image and after his own likeness. 

*€ And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness,” &c. 

Remark these words well, dear children. See how 
distinctly the Scripture declares to us, in the very first 
chapter, the unity of the human race. All nations now 
on the earth, from the snows of Lapland and Labrador to 
the burning plains of Africa and the most distant isles of 
the sea—black skins, red skins, yellow skins, white:kins, 
—all the generations of men who have lived and died on 


the earth for fifty-eight centuries, are alike descended from | 


one man, Adam, who was created on the sixth day, after | 
| of the poor Indians as well as of the Swiss; it is the book 


the image of God. 

I enumerated to you in our last lesson twenty subjects 
with respect to which modern Science has been obliged 
to give glory to the Book of God—even, in some instances, 
after she had imprudently ventured to suppose that it 
could be wrong, and had attempted to obscure its assertions, 
I might have many more such instances to give you, if I 
were to go from the material facts of the creation to those 
which relate to the hi:tory of man; for it is peculiarly 
on this subject that the Bible speaks to us, with a wisdom 
far beyond all human wisdom ; and it is in its teachings 
on this subject that we are especially called upon to ac- 
knowledge the superiority, or rather the divinity of its 
language. 

Ancient science refused to believe that all men had 
sprung from one and the same father. She taught that 
there were nations of monsters on the earth, and she 
imagined that generic and fundamental differences existed 
in the structure of the different races of men 
now been obliged to confess that all the discoveries of 
geography, as well as those of science, testify to the his- 
torical, physiological, and moral unity of all the families 
of men. 

Ancient Learning believed our humanity as old as the 
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world itself. She told us marvelous stories of pretended 
nations wonderfully civilized, who reckoned back their 
history through myriads of years. But she has now been 
obliged to acknowledge as an undoubted fact, that the 
origin of the human race is of very modern date When 
you are older you may read a beautiful essay by Cuvier, 
on “ The Revolutions of the Globe,” in which that great 
naturalist, who has been called “the Aristotle of the 
nineteenth century,” proves, even without the evidence 
of the Bible, that man has existed only a few thousand 
years on the earth. 

Ancient Science, and all the old systems of philosophy, 
had imagined that the human race must be forever divided, 
by the variety of the climates of different countries, the 
diversity of its religions, its hatreds and prejudices, its wars 
and its progress in different directions. No merely human 
philosophy had ever been able to invent or even to imagine 
a future for man in which the whole human race might 
be united in the “ knowledge of the Lord,” and in which 
all mankind might be invited to be reconciled to their 
God. This is the peculiar glory of the Holy Bible, 

Listen to what it tells us even in the Book of Genesis, 
so many years older than any other book ; listen toits words 
in the very page which is the subject of our present lesson 3 
listen to the words of the prophets; listen to the voice of 
the Psalmist ; in a word, hear the united testimony of 
the Old Testament and of the New, and you will find that 
everywhere the views which the Bible gives of man, his 
identity of race and his glorious future, are as wide and 
far-extending as the world itself. 

In the 26th verse of the chapter which we have just read, 
the Scripture presents to us man created in the image of God, 


very book of Genesis, and repeated many times afterward 


| in still clearer words, He was to be the Saviour of * the 


whole world ;” in Him “all nations of the earth were 
to be blessed ;” ‘all the ends of the earth were to see the 
salvation of God;” ‘the earth was to be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
Consider what a wonderful book your Bible is. It is 
not like the books written by men—a book for a single 
nation, a single race; it isa book for the whole world, 
and for all the races of men in all ages; it is the book 


of the Greenlanders and the Negroes as well as of the 
English and the Americans ; it is the history of mankind; 
it is the “good tidings of great joy for all people ;” it is 
the revelation of the love ot God, who ‘so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” But now observe, my children—to whom was this 
wonderful book for ages intrusted—a book which con- 
tains the message of reconciliation from God to a guilty 
world? How wonderfully the answer to this question 
proves its inspiration! Its first five books were written 
by Moses, who had been taught in the schools of idola- 
trous Egypt. It was confided to the Jews, the most 
bigoted of all nations, the most completely imbued with 
national prejudices, the most jealous of their peculiar 
privileges, and the most unwilling to share them with 
others—a people not one of the least of whom would ever 
eat with a man belonging to another nation! Yet this 


calling of the Gentiles in their divinely inspired Psalms. 


in the Temple of Solomon, two hundred and fifty (250) 
years before the uld city of Rome was built! ‘God be 
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merciful unto us, and bless us, and cause His face to shine 
upon us,” were the words of their song. And the choir 
replied, “That Thy way may be known upon earth, Thy 
saving health among ail nations. Let the people praise 
Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee. O let the 
nations be glad, and sing for joy: for Thou shalt judge 
the people righteously, and govern the nations upon earth, 
Let the people praise Thee, O God; let all the people 
praise Thee. Then shall the earth yield her increase; 
and God, even our own God, shall bless us. God shall 
bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear Him.” 
(Ps. Ixvii.) 

Have you remarked, dear friends, the wonderful con- 
trast between the psalm and the singers? Have you 
understood why God, who committed the sacred oracles 
to the Jews, charged them with the office of preserv- 
ing and transmitting to us promises and declarations so 
anti- Fewish—I mean so entirely opposed to all their na- 
tional prejudices—promises and prophecies so large and so 
gracious, about a glorious future, when all nations should 
be reconciled to God and worship Him alike? Declara- 
tions such as these are not to be met with in the litera- 
ture of any people, either of ancient or modern times, 
unless where they have been taken from the Book of 
Revelation. They are so full of mercy, so worthy of 
God, that we must at once see that they came from 
Himself; and we are constrained to confess that such 
glorious thoughts could never have come into the mind 
of any human being, especially at the time when they 
were written, unless they had been inspired by God. 

What should this teach us? Does it not prove to us 
the inspiration of the holy Book of God, the divine ori- 
gin of these sublime and wonderful promises? And does 
it not also teach us the inestimable value of the holy 
Scriptures—the happiness of those who possess them— 
the obligation laid on each gf us to love them, to prize 
them as a precious treasure, and to study them diligently 
with prayer and thankfulness, as the words of God to us? 

But let us goon to the next verses (ver. 26,27). I 
did not intend to return to the subject of geology, but on 
reading these verses again, two more facts have occurred 
to me which I should wish still to mention; and I have 
a picture to show you, which will give you a better idea 
than words alone can do of the recent discoveries of 
geologists, You will see a representation of what has 
been revealed to us written on the rocks of the earth, and 
you will once more observe the wonderful harmony be- 
tween the revelations made to us in the Book of Nature 
and in the Book of Holy Scripture. 

And God said, Let us make man... 
created man.” 

You see that man was the last of God’s great works. 
Geologist have of late years studied the position of the 
various rocks so carefully, that they tell with a great de- 
gree of certainty which are theoldest, and which the most 
recent.’ You know that when antiquarian: search among 
the ruins of an old city they often find coins under the 
foundation stones of the various buildings, which had 
been put there, as is frequently the custom still, when 
those houses were built. By means of these coins, even 
a child who could read the dates could tell-how old the 
various buildings are. Well, dear children, it is in some- 
thing of the same way that geologists know the age of 
the rocks ; for when God created them He caused some 
of each of His successive creations to be imbedded in the 
very heart of the different kinds of rocks, so that g eolo- 
gists can tell what is the comparative age of the various 
strata, or layers, by the nature of the fossils which they 
find in them. But remember well that they all agree in 
saying that, as Moses has told us, man is much the most 
recent of all God’s creatures. 
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There are now two Bible facts which I wish you to 
observe before beginning to speak to you of the creation 
of man. 

Remark in the 26th verse that there was no ewening, 
no revolution, no period of darkness immediately before 
the creation of man, You have seen that there were 
evenings between all the preceding great works of creation 
—between that of the light on the first and that of the 
air on the second day; between that of the air and that 
of the dry land and the plants on the third day; between 
each of the creations of the plants, of the great lights, 
and of the creatures which sprang from the waters, on 
the fourth and fifth days; and between the creation of 
the creatures which sprang from the waters and those 
brought forth by the earth on the sixth day. But then, 
on the contrary, there is no evening between the creation 
of the terrestrial animals and of man; and you may also 
observe, that in the verses which follow our text the 
Scripture does not speak of any evening as taking place 
between the sixth and the seventh days. 

Why, you may ask, doI tell you to remark this? It is 
because this fact corresponds so wonderfully with the dis- 
coveries lately made by Sir Charles Lyell in the tertiary 
rocks: and at the same time it answers an objection made 
to me on the subject of one of our former lessons, and it 
gives us another testimony from science to the truth of 
the Scripture history of creation. 

The following was the objection stated to me: ¢¢ Sir,” 
said the objector, ‘do you not know that Lyell has dis- 
covered that between all the species of plants and ani- 
mals now on earth, and those which were extinct long 
before the appearance of man, there is an uninterrupted suce 
session; that both of these lived on the earth at the same 
time ; that there has been no chaos, no interruption, no 
darkness, no violent destruction, none of those great revolu- 
tions which took place before the formation of the sec- 
ondary rocks and of the primary rocks, of the Jurassic 
rocks, of the carboniferous rocks, of the silurian rocks ?* 

Well, you see that this is just what is indicated 
in Scripture; for, according to the account of Moses, 
there was no evening between the creations of the sixth 
day and the creation of man, which terminated it; and 
no evening followed before the seventh day. 

“ But, sir,” continued he, “according to your own 
account, those evenings which are enumerated by Moses, 
and those great periods of convulsion and revolution to 
which all geologists testify, must necessarily have destroyed 
all the early works of creation—must have destroyed the 
great forests of the old world—must have destroyed the 
marine animals—must have destroyed the many kinds of 
fossil fish which Agassiz has counted—must have de- 
stroyed the old shells and the terrestrial animals—so that 
most of the species formerly living, which are found 
buried in the rocks, are not the same as the species now 
existing. You cannot, therefore, be justified in saying, 
as you do, that the discoveries of geology correspond with 
t'e history of creation as related by Moses; for the spe- 
cies of animals which are shown to us in museums are 
not the.same as those now to be seen in our woods and 
lakes—the old species of animals have perished, and are 
almost all extinct. There is no question here about the 
recital of the creation in Genesis.” 

To all this, dear children, my answer is easy ; it is, that 
those who raise a difficulty such as this, have never 
observed the second of the Bible facts to which I have now 
to direct your attention—a very simple fact, which an- 
swers the objection made at once—namely, that during 
the six great days or periods of creation which preceded 
the appearance of manon the earth, God never ceased to 
create. He did not rest from His work; He created, 
and continued constantly creating, till the seventh day. 
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He degan the creation of plants on the third; day they 


were then called into being for the first time; but you 
must not, therefore, suppose that he creatcd no more of 
them either on the fourth, or the fifth, or the sixth day. 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournat. 


He degan the creation of marine animals on the fifth day; | 


but you are not, therefore, to think that He created no 
more of them after the evening which began the sixth 
day, and which destroyed them—the evening when the 
Jurassic mountains were formed—the Saleve, the Dole, the 
Mole and the Diablerets. It seems very certain that He 
did. During the six days, we are told that God never 
ceased to create. He might create more of the same 
kinds of plants and the same kinds of animals as at first, 
but He also continued to create new families of plants 
and new kinds of animals in great numbers. All that 
the Bible tells us is, that He began to create the plants on 


the third day; He began to create marine animals and | 
| will find that it is one of the greatest wonders in creation, 


birds on the fifth day ; He began to create terrestrial ani 
mals on the sixth day, and continued constantly creating, 
till last of all He formed man, the king of creation, 
destined for immortality. 

Remark particularly the words of the second verse of 
the second chapter of Genesis: “ And on the seventh day 
Gud ended His work which He had made, and He rested 
on the seventh day from all His work which He had 
made.”’ 

The Hebrew word translated “rested,” means ‘to 
cease from ;” to rest from creating means to cease tocre- 
ate. I might prove this to you by many quotations, but 
it is enough to refer you to what St. Paul says of these 
verses in the roth verse of the 4th chapter of his Epistle 
to the Hebrews: “ For he that is entered into his rest, 
he also hath ceased from his own works, as God didfrom 
His,” God never ceased to create till the seventh day, 
Therefore, until after man was made Sod never ceased to 
create new kinds of plants, new kinds of fishes and birds, 
new kinds of terrestrial animals, 

Have you perfectly understood the explanation given 
of the words of the 31st verse, ‘‘ And the evening and 
the morning were the sixth day?” Where would you 
place the evening here spoken of? At the end of the 
sixth day? Ono; certainly not. On the contrary, it 
was at the beginning of it, according to the custom of 
the Hebrews in reckoning their days—beginning with 
the evening. This evening was at the end of the fifth 
day ; that is to say, after the creation of the fish of the 
sea of all kinds, of marine creatures, and birds of the air. 

Remember, I pray you, that it was during this evening, 
between the fifth and sixth days, mentioned in verse 31, 
that the calcareous Jurassic mountains of our country 
were formed, and that then so many shell-fish and sea 
creatures were buried in the heart of these rocks, 

A friend, who was present at our last lesson, told me 
that a few days ago he had seentwo beautiful fish which 
had been sent from Savoy to be placed in the cabinet of 
a very learned professor in Geneva; and who, think you, 
had caught these beautiful fish? the boatmen or fisher- 
men of Bellerive or Belotte? No, my friends, they were 
got by the Savoyard masons. Did they catch these fish 
with a line and a hook, or with a net, in the waters of 
the lake? No; they took them out of the heart of arock 
with a hammer, on the mountain of the Voirons, where 
workmen were quarrying stones to build our houses ! 

I return to the history of the sixth day, as related in the 
last three verses of the chapter. 

Man had just been placed in this beautiful world. He 
was pure and upright; perfect in health and strength; 
perfect in beauty, both of body and mind; perfect in un- 
derstanding, happiness and innocence—formed to enjoy 
God, to reflect His image, and to glorify Him. Doubt- 
less, before he sinned, the productions of the earth were 
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richer and better than they are now, and offered a much 
greater variety of food and nourishment toman. Before 
the Fall, when God appointed the food of man, it was 
the herb bearing seed, and the tree bearing fruit, which 
were given tohim. But after the Fall, God said to Adam, 
‘* Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns, also, and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field.’ Then the nature of the soil and 
of its vegetable productions must have been in some way 
altered. Probably God greatly reduced the number of 
food-producing plants, and the earth brought forth instead 
those bearing useless thorns, and even some whose fruits 
or juices cause death. 

At first sight it may perhaps appear to youa small mat- 
ter, the ordinance of God, by which he appointed food 
for every living thing; but when you consider it, you 





His abundant mercy isshownin the great variety of whole- 
some and pleasant food which is still so graciously and 
plentifully supplied to man, when one single kind might 
have been made to sustain his life; and even making any 
kind of food to sustain and support him is a work requir- 
ing the almighty power of God. 

Perhaps it may appear to you a very natural thing that 
corn, strawberries, cherries, grapes, figs, dates, peaches, 
pine-apples, and all the various and delicious fruits of our 
orchards and of other climates, should feed and nourish 
you; but think of the miracle which must be wrought in 
your body—in your stomach, your lungs, your heart, 
your veins, your glands, your arteries, and all the various 
parts within you—before these fruits, or any other food 
that you eat, can be prepared in your stomach, changed 
intoa kind of milky substance, and conveyed in your veins, 
and passed with your blood through one of the ventricles 
of your heart, and thence into your lungs, to be burned 
and purified there, and return again as perfect blood into 
the other ventricle, and thence be driven by a rapid 
movement into your arteries, and to the very extremities 
of your body, in order that it may reproduce, without 
your interference, your skin, your flesh, your bones, your 
nerves, your nails, and the thousands of the hairs of 
your head. 

It has been reckoned, says one, that the heart of a 
man at each beat exerts a power equal to many thousand 
pounds. We admire steam engines and their astonishing 
strength; and yet those of the very best construction, 
made of the strongest materials, require to be repaired at 
the end of a very short time—perhaps in a few months; 
whilst the heart and lungs of one of you may continue to 
play for eighty years and more, exerting this enormous 
force, and will go on without stopping, day and night, 
whether you are awake or asleep ; and all this time they 
are renewed and repaired without your knowledge or 
interference, 

Have you ever thought of these things, dear children ? 
Have you ever considered that your hearts are at this 
moment beating about seventy times in a minute, or 
100,000 times in a day, without your taking any trouble 
about the matter? Do you know that all your blood 
passes from fourteen to twenty times in an hour through 
your hearts, and through the thousand ramifications of 
your veins and arteries? ‘‘ Ah!” exclaims Dr. Robert- 
son, “ I could not envy the state of mind of a man who 
on hearing such facts as these is not filled with wonder, 
and does not feel his soul lifted up in holy admiration, 
adoration and praise.” 

It is a miracle wrought by God, that any kind of food, 
whether leaves, seeds, fruits, or bread, should serve as food 
and nourishment to me at all; it is amystery and a won- 
der how it is changed into a partof my body,so as to 
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make it grow, repair it, and renew its waste ; and there- 
fore it was a work of almighty power when God ap- 
pointed man’s food, and said of the trees and plants, ‘To 
you it shall be for meat.” 

What is bread? It is a paste composed of ground 
corn, water and salt, baked after it has begun to ferment. 
But how does it happen that the corn and the salt should 
nourish me? Corn, we are told, is composed of carbon 
and the two gases which form water, Now, how can 
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carbon or charcoal nourish me? Try to eat a bit of | 


charcoal, and you will find it like taking a mouthful of 
sand, 
corn is composed, must be transformed by divine power 
to produce the corn, and then still further changed to 
become a part of our bodies. Then salt is composed of 


two substances which separately would hurt me, and yet | 


combined they are wholesome, and help to cause the corn 
and other things to nourish me. If I were to take two 
phials, one filled with sodium and the other with hydro- 
chloric acid, and if I were to mix them in a glass, they 
would combine and form salt at the bottom of the glass; 
and yet, separately, each of these phials would contain a 
destructive poison. 
chloric acid, it would burn my stomach; and if I were 
to pour itinto the palm of my hand and hold it there, it 
would soon burn a hole right through my hand ; and yet 
this dreadful poison, when combined with sodium, forms 
salt which is so wholesome and so necessary for our health. 

Ah, you see, dear children, that it was a most impor- 
tant word that was spoken by God when He said to man, 
‘¢ These things shall be to you for meat.” Do you not 
too often take your meals without thinking of the won- 
derful power of God, goodness of God, and wisdom of 
God, which are displayed in causing the food you eat to 
nourish you ? 

This leads me, dear childyen, to the remarks with which 
I intend to conclude these lessons. 

I have already told you that it would require years to 
describe to you even what is known of the wonderful 
works of God. It is impossible to describe many of them 
in the short space of these lessons; but I wish, before 
concluding, to call your attention to one remark, which 
applies equally to all the works of God, and which plainly 
ly shows that they have all been formed by infinite wis- 
dom. 

God has not only created all things beautiful and 
wonderful in themselves; He has fitted them all to each 
other, He has made themall by weight and measure ; 
He has formed them, as it were, with a balance in His 
hand, in such a way that if even one of them had been 
but a little greater or a little less in proportion to the 
others, this beautiful world would soon have fallen into 
ruins, and no living thing could have existed on it. 

Do you wish examples. of this? They are innumera- 
ble; the only difficulty is to choose which to tell you. 
Let us take the air as the first example. God created 
the atmosphere on the second day. It has been reckoned 
that it surrounds the world to the height of about fifty 
miles above our heads. It might seem to you a very 
trifling matter if it were a few miles more or less in 
height ; and yet this would make a great difference tous. 
If it were a few miles less in height —as, for instance, at 
the top of Mont Blanc—the barometer would stand at 
sixteen inches, and men and animals would soon be suf- 
focated. If, on the contrary, it were a few miles more 
in height, the barometer would stand at more than forty- 
seven inches; it would be insupportably hot wherever the 
rays of the sun could reach, and your lungs could not 
bear it long. You may judge of it by the Dead Se:, 
where the atmosphere is only a quarter of a mile higher, 
and were .h: barometer stands at twenty-nine and two- 


Think how wonderfully these substances, of which | 
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If I were to swallow the hydro- | 
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thirds, but where the heat is excessive and the air very 
irritating to the lungs, as we are told in the account of 
Lieut. Lynch’s Expedition, And if the atmosphere were 
higher still, the winds would be irresistible—our houses 
and our trees would be thrown down; we should take 
inflammation in the lungs; and the nature of all things 
around us would be entirely changed. 

Take another example: On the third day God formed 
the seas and the dry land. If the dry land were a little 
harder than it is we could not cultivate it, we could 
neither plow nor dig. The roots of the plants could 
not pierce the hard soil, and they would perish. If, on 
the contrary, the earth were softer than it is, we should 
sink in the soil, as we do in a plowed field after rain 
and neither houses, trees, nor plants could be kept firm 
in the ground. Ifthe water of the sea were heavier, all 
the fishes would be borne up to the surface, and would 
be unable to swim in it; and they would die as they do 


| in the Dead Sea, whose water is only a quarter heavier 


than distilled water, though the water itself there is of 
such nature as not to support animal life. And if the 
water of the sea were lighter, the fish would be 
too heavy to swim, and would sink down and die at the 
bottom. Ifthe water of thesea and of thelakes, which 
which always contracts and becomes heavier as it becomes 
colder, did not cease to obey this law at a few degrees above 
the freezing point, the bottom of most of the seas and of all 
the lakes would be a mass of ice for the greater part of 
the year; whilst, on the other hand, by this admirable 
arrangement, their depths never freeze, 

You may think, perhaps, that it would be a matter of 
indifference to us whether our globe were a little larger or 
a little smaller than it is, since for so many years men 
lived upon it in total ignorance of its size. But there is 
a necessary proportion between the size and weight of the 
earth and the strength which God has given to our limbs 
and muscles. If, for example, we could be conveyed to 
the moon, and if it were like the earth in all respects 
except its size, we should there weigh five times less than 
we do upon earth, We might bound up like grasshop- 
pers to a great height in the air, but we should be so un- 
steady on our limbs that the hand of a child could throw 
us over, And if our earth, on the contrary, were as large 
as the planet Jupiter, all other things remaining the same, 
each of us should feel as if we were forced to carry the 
weight of eleven people as heavy as ourselves. The 
weight of a man of 160 pounds would be over 1700 
pounds, and none of us could walk or stand upright— 
scarcely even move. 

Ah, let us repeat what we said before, “ The work of 
the Lord is perfect.” It isalways good—‘*‘ very good,” 
such as it comes from His hand. This is the deep con- 
viction of every true child of God, All the ways of His 
sovereign Lord are good and right in his eyes. Has he 
not received and believed the gracious promise that ‘ all 
things,” even those apparently most adverse, “ work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to them who are 
the called according to His purpose ?” 

“JT will extol thee, my God, O king; and I will bless 
thy name forever and ever. I wi!l speak of the glorious 
honor of thy majesty, and of thy wondrous works. And 
men shall speak of the might of thy terrible acts: andl 
will declare thy greatness. They shall abundantly utter 
the memory of thy great goodness, and shall sing of thy 
righteousness. The Lord is gracious and full of compas- 
sion; slow to anger, and of great mercy, The Lord is 
nigh unto all them that call upon Him, to all. that call 
upon Him in truth. He will fulfill the desire of them 
that fear Him: He also will hear their cry, and will save 
them.” (Ps. cxlv.) O my God, “ marvelous are thy 
works ; and that my soul knoweth right well.” 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The full programme of proceedings of the next annual 
meeting of this Association, to convene at Williamsport, 
August 8th, with all the railroad arrangements, will appear 

our next issue. A good meeting may be anticipated, 
and all who can do so should be in attendance. 
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HE present number completes the Nine- 

teenth volume of the ScHoox JourNaL, 
the first number having been issued on the first 
day of january, 1852. For the first six months 
it was published under the title of the Schoos 
Journal, and as the organ of the Lancaster 
County Educational Association ; but in July, 
1852, it became the Pennsy/vania School ‘four- 
wai, anc it has continued to be the principal 
educational periodical published in the State 
ever since that time, and as such has exercised 
great influence in moulding our school system 
into its present shape. 

Eight numbers have now been issued under 
the present management. The task of editing 
the Journat as the successors of Dr. Burrowes, 
was not undertaken without serious misgivings. 
Its subscription list had become very much 


reduced ; it was known that it had never been | 


a compensating source of profit to its late edi- 
tor, even in its best days and it seemed uncer- 
tain as to whether any editorial change would 
improve its condition ; but, on the other hand, 


it was felt that the various school interests of | ever, seems not unwilling to try the experiment, 


| 
| 


| 


the State needed a central organ; and it was 
hoped that, if properly appealed to, the super- 
intendents, directors, teachers and friends of 
education throughout the State would be will- 


_ing to render the necessary aid to sustain such 


| an organ, 


upon it. 


The risk was taken, and we are 
now prepared to measure the results of the ex- 
periment. 

In circulation, the Journat has largely in- 
creased since last November. Some counties 
have patronized it very handsomely. And, on 
the whole, the increase in the list justifies our 
confidence in the disposition of the school men 
of the State to give it their full support. We 
hope during the coming year to swell the list 
mach beyond its present proportions. The 
names of all the teachers, directors and friends 
of education in the State should be found 
*. 

In the number and quality of the articles 
contributed te its columns, the Journat has 
been for the several past months peculiarly for- 
tunate. Writers have sprung up in all parts 
of the State and lent their pens to instruct and 
entertain its readers. They have our thanks, 

Friendly notices and words of encourage- 
ment have come to us from all directions. Here 


| is a specimen notice from the Tyrone Herald, 


just received: ‘The Pennsytvanita SCHOOL 


| Journat for May is before us replete with the 


best of intellectual meat, and fully up to the 
highest standard of school journals.” And in 
a letter from Superintendent Maris, of Chester 
county, now before us, he says: ‘* You are at 
liberty to say through the columns of the 
Journat that I consider the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot Journal a necessity to each director 
and teacher in the county; in fact,no one can 
afford to be without it.” Like words of cheer 
might be quoted from a hundred papers and 
letters, but there is no need of doing this. 

We close, then, the present volume of the 
Journat in good heart, and we will begin the 
next, a month hence, resolved to do our best 
to satisfy the expectations of our friends and 
to serve the cause in which we feel so much 
interest, and which is so pregnant with good 
to the human race. 


Tue BILL legalizing the election of women 
as school directors, the passage of which in our 
State Senate we noticed some ‘ime ago, was 
defeated in the House. Massachusetts, how- 
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as the city of Lynn has recently elected six 
women, Worcester one, and Springfield one, 
to serve on school committees, The London 
female school directors, Misses Garrett and 


- Davies, seem to be discharging their duties 


very acceptably. 





EXAMINATION FOR CADETSHIP. 





E clip the following notice from the 

papers of Chester and Delaware coun- 

ties, comprising the 7th Congressional District, 

and publish it in order to bring it directly to 

the attention of all the school boards in the 
counties interested, 

West Point Capetsuir.—A competitive examination 
of candidates to fill a vacant cadetship from this Congres- 
sional District that will occur at the Military Academy, 
at West Point, June 1st, 1872, will be held at West 
Chester, on July 1st, 1871, at 10 o’clock, a, m. Can- 
didates for the vacancy will please to send me their names 
and post-office address without delay, when they will be 
furnished with a list of the branches on which they will 
be examined. W. Townsenp, 

M. C. 7th Dist. Penn’a, 

In the name and on the behalf of the fricnds 
of Common Schools, we thank Mr. Townsend 
for his action in this matter. His constituency, 
we are sure, will appreciate his liberality, and 
there is not an ambitious boy in his whole dis- 
trict who ought pot to consider the chances 
of this examination a personal honor, 

In this connection it may be proper to say 
that Hon. D. J. Morrell, late member of Con- 
gress from the 17th District in this State, made 
his last appointments to the national schools by 
competitive examination, and that Thaddeus 
Stevens followed the same plan during the last 
eight or ten years of his Congressional career 
with great satisfaction to himself. 

We take the liberty of appending the gen- 
eral arguments used in favor of competitive 
examination of applicants for appointment to 
the national schools as stated in the late report 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools. 

«©1, It would secure cadets possessing the 
highest qualifications, mental and physical, and 
this is just what the national schools need to 
give them the character and standing they ought 
to possess. A board would probably have 
many applicants for each cadetship, and choose 
the one best qualified to receive it. 

«© 2, It would give all, rich and poor, the 
influential and those without influence, an 
equal chance. All would have the privilege 
alike of submitting to an examination, resting 
assured that the prize would be theirs if fairly 
won. How broad and generous such a system 

in comparison with the narrow favoritism so 
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«¢ 3, It would be a stimulus to effort in our 
common and otherschools, A cadetshipwould 
be a prize that any one might gain, and many 
would strive to prepare to test their powers in 
the struggle for it. Every school in the land 
might be made to feel the quickening influ- 
ence.” 





PHILADELPHIANS AT MILLERS- 
VILLE, ~ 





A VISIT TO THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





MONG the signs betokening the increas- 

ing good feeling and sense of common 
interest between the school men of Philadel- 
phia and those of the rest of the State, we take 
pleasure in chronicling the recent visit of the 
committee of the Board of Controllers of the 
city of Philadelphia having in charge the Girls’ 
Normal School, the Faculty of the school and 
other friends of education to the State Normal 
School at Millersville. 

The party consisted of M. Hall Stanton, 
Esq., President of the Board of Controllers; 
Charles M. Lukens, Edward Armstrong, James 
H. McBride, Simon Gratz, and Dayid Weath- 
erly, Jr., Committee on the Girls’ Normal 
School; Lewis H. Esler, superintendent of 
school buildings for the city; Henry C. Hick- 














often practiced under the present one. 





ok, formerly State Superintendent and now a 


| member of the Board of Controllers, and the 


Faculty of the Girls’ Normal School, Prof. 
George W. Fetter, Principal. 

Upon arriving at the school, at about twelve 
o’clock, the party was met and welcomed by 
Prof, Brooks, the Principal, and members of 
the Faculty, and at once conducted to the din- 
ing-hall, where, in company with the students, 
a substantial dinner was partaken of. 

Immediately after dinner the company visited 
the several departments of the school, listening 
to the recitations and observing the methods 
of teaching. “They also visited the Model 
School and carefully inspected the buildings. 

After spending some two hours in this way, 
the students, the teachers, a number of the 
trustees and the Philadelphia guests assembled 
in the chapel of the institute, where addresses 
were made, on the part of school, by Prof. 
Brooks ; and, on the part of the Philadelphians, 
by Messrs. Hickok, Stanton, Fetter and others. 
Judging from their remarks the school must 
have made a good impression upon its visitors. 
The party returned to Philadelphia the same 
evening. 

The object of the visit originated in the 


' efforts being made to secure for the Philadel- 
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phia Girls’ Normal School such buildings as its | him accounted for the same as money raised for school 


largely increased attendance makes necessary. 
Before proceeding with the work of enlarge- 
ment, it was thought something might be 
learned from a visit to Millersville. 

The present Normal School building in 
Philadelphia was erected in 1850, and was in- 
tended to accommodate only about 250 pupils. 
The number now in attendance is 540, ard 
there are several hundred more seeking admis- 
sion. The first step in the direction of pro- 
viding a new building was recently taken on 
the part of the Councils of the city by passing 
an ordinance granting as a site a lot on 
Thirteenth and Spring Garden streets 112 feet 
wide by 150 feet in depth, and it is expected 
that this action will be speedily followed by 
an appropriation of the necessary funds to 
erect the buildings. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE IN 
MICHIGAN. 





HE Legislature of Michigan enacted the 
following law at its recent session : 


AN ACT TO COMPEL CHILDREN TO ATTEND SCHOOL, 


Section 1. °The People of the State of Michigan enact, 
That every parent or guardian in the State of Michigan 
having control and charge of children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, shall be required to send such 


children to a public scHool for a period of at least twelve | 
weeks in each year, at least six weeks of which shall be | 


consecutive, unless such child or children are excused 
from such attendance by the board of the school district in 
which such parents or guardians reside, upon its being 
shown to their satisfaction that his bodily or mental con- 
dition has been such as to prevent his attendance at school 


or application to study for the period required, or that such | 
child or children are taught in a private school, or at | 


home, in such branches as are usually taught in primary 
schools, or have already acquired the ordinary branches 
of learning taught in the public school; Provided, In 
case a public school shall not be taught for three months 


during the year, within two miles of the nearest traveled | 


road, of the residence of any person within the school 


district, he shall not be liable for the provisions of this | 


act. 

Sc, 2. It shall be the duty of the director of every 
school district, and president of every school board within 
this State, to cause to be posted three notices of this law 
in the most public places in such district, or published in 
one newspaper in the township for three weeks during the 
month of August in each year, the expense of such pub- 
lication to be paid out of the funds of said district. 


Szc. 3. In case any parent or guardian shall fail to# Number of female teachers. 


comply with the provisions of this law, said parent or 
guardian shall be liable to a fine of not less than five dol- 
lars or more than ten dollars for the first offense, nor less 
than ten or more than twenty dollars for the second and | 
every subsequent offense ; said fine shall be collected by the | 
director of said district in the name of the district, in an | 
action cf debt or on the case, and when collected shall 
be paid to the assessor of the district in which the defen- 
dant resided when the offtnse was committed, and by 


purposes. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the director or president 
to prosecute any offense occurring under this act, and any 
director or president neglecting to prosecute for such fine 
within ten days after a written notice has been served on 
him by any tax-payer in said district, unless the person so 
complained of shall be excused by the district board, 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than twenty or more 
than fifty dollars, which fine shall be prosecuted for and 
in the name of the assessor of said district, and the fine 
when collected shall be paid to the assessor, to be ac- 
counted for as in section three of this act. 

What provision is made in Michigan for 
orphan children, or for those whose parents are 
unable to clothe them suitably to send to school 
orto furnish them with the necessary text-books? 
What punishment is to be inflicted on parents 
and guardians who cannot paythe fines imposed 
by the Act ? 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

RICHARDS, Esgq., late Superintendent 

. of Schools in Washington, D. C., pre- 
sents, in his report for 1869-70, the following 
statement relating to the salaries of school offi- 
cers and teachers in forty-two of the principal 
cities of the United States in 1867. Few ma- 
terial changes have been made since that time. 


| Number of cities embraced ......cses0e+ oeceecece 42 
| Number of superintendents, men, seeeee 31 
| Number of assistant superintendents, ‘men. cele 6 
Aggregate salaries paid superintendents.,......97 3150 0° 
Average salaries paid superintendents........ see 2,360 00 


Aggregate salaries paid assistant superintendents 18,000 00 
Average salaries paid assistant superintendents. 3,000 00 


Whole number of male teachers,..... seecceeee gor 
Aggregate salaries paid.........ceceeceeees oe seevee $1,534,065 
MDOTNGE GRIEG sia 6:4 6 castcicncnexsiscnanss seeveeees 15702 55 
Number who receive $4,000 and over ...... Me: 5 
Number who receive $3,000 and under $4,000 3 
Number who receive $2,000 and under $3,000 13 
Number who receive $1,500 and under $2,000 7 
Number of male teachers who receive $4,000 6 
Number of male teachers who receive wees 
and under $4,000,......0+ esses soeeeeere cocere 5° 
‘Number of male teachers who receive $2, 000 
and under $3,000....sccee socce:eees esvcee ese 206 
Number of male teachers who receive "$1,500 
and enilet BaROO accesso csenencgsseseme 276 
Number of male teachers who receive $1,200 
and under $1,500....++4 eressceess covngs sonia 175 
Number of male teachers who receive $1,000 
Cad walee Be MO a sccrics ntscemseccapinenie - 49 
Number of male teachers who receive under 
BR OOG vic :csccsadasaneiennee seeeeee ceveeneee cess . 127 
orccsece cosces coceee 8,220 
Aggregate salaries.......0 ssccsese sececeee ooeeee$4y45859 35 
Average salarics......0.c0» sseccecce seseeesesccees ee = 542 45 
Number of female teachers paid $2,000.,...., I 
| Number of female teachers paid $1,700,..... 4 
Number of female teachers paid $1,600...... 17 
Number of female teachers paid $1,500....., 60 
Number of female teachers paid $1,380...... I 
Number of female teachers paid $1,300...... 29 
Number of female teachers paid $1,200...... 52 
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Number of female teachers paid $1,100...... 59 
Number of fernale teachers paid $1,000 and 

ME OO BO ook ncn cnknnsesd ncccsssosscscaces 184 
Number of female teachers paid $900 and under 

SAINI sshscathin aildstidten annetenpaienbaehbassnnatbanes 79 
Wamber of female teachers paid $800 and 

EE access: cpincsess stcpensessrernseoiee 339 
Number of female teachers paid $700 and 

IE i ca vinssa wicnansen eneninn shasesonecs 678 
Number of female teachers paid $600 and 

under $700.......  ianteh: nina tdntaniie 1,427 
Number of female teachers ase $500 and 

NG OEE RL 1,604 
Number of female teachers paid "$400 and 

IE CO cntanrinsinedntenuinnmaaseeembiinin 1,323 
Number of female teachers paid $350 and 

i 25257 
Number of female teachers paid $200 and 

A TR srerteesns,.sncesnsecnmsonnsnn-sosccenen 92 
Aggregate number of teachers, male and 

TOME sevatrans sesntnaansé eccscese cece. c-cceseceee 9,121 
PMATORAED CUUBTEES 5000006. snécenes:sesecvcconesees $ 5999 3,000 
AVOTAZE SALREY.. «.00050000000050 cccccccce coccescscses 657 00 





BRINGING CHILDREN TO SCHOOL. 





HE State Superintendent in his late report 
says, with reference to securing a fuller 
and more regular attendance of pupils in our 
schools, that he prefers ‘to test voluntary ac- 
tion fully, fairly and patiently before resorting 
to force.” This seems to be the wisest plan. 
The danger of ,ignorance in a government 
like ours can scarcely be exaggerated, It saps 
its very foundations. It infuses a deadly poi- 
son at the very source of its life. In some 
way a remedy must be found for it, or the Re- 
public must die. 

The greatest of all the great questions before 
the American people to-day is. How shall we 
educate properly every child in the nation? In 
answering this question the public mind seems 
to be rapidly reaching the conclusion that a 
compulsory law will be necessary to force 
children into school and keep them there long 
enough to acquire at least the elements of an 
education. Without questioning this conclusion 
at this time, we urgé school authorities and 
citizens to diligently inquire whether they 
have, in the language of the report previously 
alluded to, tried voluntary action “ fully, fairly 
and patiently ;” for no thinking man would 
recommend the application of force until such 
action had been proven practically ineffectual. 

Have school authorities provided ample ac- 
commodations for all the children in their re- 
spective districts? If thousands of children 
are waiting for room, anxious to get into the 
schools, as in Philadelphia, a compulsory law 
would operate rather awkwardly. Have they 
provided suitable school grounds, school houses, 
school furniture and school apparatus? Have 
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they adopted proper courses and hours of study, 
and placed proper text-books in the hands of 
the pupils? Have they employed none but 
qualified teachers? Have they appointed com- 
petent superintendents to exercise the necessary 
supervision over the schools to make them suc- 
cessful? Have they exhausted all means of 
creating an interest in education in neighbor- 
hoods where the children do not attend school ? 
Have they gone to parents who do not send 
their children to school, or to the children 
themselves, or sent suitable agents, missiona- 
ries, to do this work for them, and found alf 
the aid they could render and all their powers 
of persuasion fruitless? If all this has been 
done, or half done, in any city, county, town- 
ship or school-neighborhood in this whole 
Commonwealth, we have not heard of the ef- 
fort. And right here we make our mistake. 
A compulsory educational law may in the end 
be necessary, but he is in error who supposes 
that such a law will go far to cure evils of the 
kind spoken of, arising from our own neglect. 
Legal machinery, like other machinery, may 
do a great deal of formal work; but it cannot 
give life or strength to the body politic. It 
will not do for communities what they ought 
to do for themselves. 

We have been led to make these remarks by 
a paragraph fourd in the school report for 
1870 of the city of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. We commend the policy adopted there 
to the school authorities of our own State: 

«In this connection it is but just to state, 
that Rev. Mr. Clark, the City Missionary, has 
rendered valuable assistance, during the year, 
in securing the attendance of a large number of 
children at school. He has brought into the 
schools over forty children who otherwise 
would not have attended school, and has been 
instrumental in keeping others at school; for 
which labor he is entitled to the thanks of the 
school department, and all friends of education 
in our city.” 


TEACHERS AS SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
E hear from different parts of this 
county and other parts of the State of 

many ex-teachers being elected on school 

boards. Weare pleased to hear this, for the 
reason that those who have been in the harness 
know better the wants of the schools and are 
better prepared to provide for those wants, in 
the change of management which they inaugu- 
rate. Every teacher knows the value of visita- 
tions; and when he retires from the profession 
and is placed in the school board by the suf- 
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frages of his neighbors, he will, if alive to edu- | Paris. In London there are about three hundred drink- 
cational interests, visit the schools under his | ig fountains for animals. He thought these things ac- 


- counted for by the fact that Societies for the Protection 
charge and incite others to do the same. of Animals had been at work in Europe nearly half a 


The new directors will also take care that | century, There were from one to two hundred of these 
the teachers under them are better protected | societies in the principal cities and towns of Europe, com- 
in their rights, having “‘ been through the mill” | posed largely of eminent humane men and women. At 
themselves. How much this protection is the head of the English Society was the Queen; the Ba- 


+ 4: : varian Society, the King; Scottish Society, Lord Provost, 
needed is little known by parents in general, | of Edinburgh; French Society, the President of the Im- 


for few of them appreciate the difficulties in the | perial Academy of Arts; Calcutta Society, the Governor 
way of the teacher, and are more apt to com- | General of India. The English Society own a large 
plain of the treatment of pupils, when the lat- | building. Its income is about $50,000 in gold per an- 
ter are the ones to blame. num. Miss Burdett Coutts is at the head of its Ladies’ 


Elect the ex-teachers to positions in the | Committee. It obtains one to two thousand convictions 
in Great Britain annually, 


boards. They are better fitted to control school These societies have done much to protect public 
interests, and are more apt to be progressive in | health in getting good meats, &c. He saw no diseased 
their management. But see that they are live | animals at the French abattoirs, and there were no un- 
men. A live teacher will make a live director, | pleasant sounds or smells there. Si oe 
Once interested in the cause, they will When the Massachusetts society started, a distinguished 
‘ : Pat oe citizen thought there was no cruelty in Massachusetts, 
always be its most active, energetic, thorough | But it was found that calves throughout the State were 
friends. Never mind his politics—for ‘‘a good | bled one to six tines, before killing, to whiten the veal 
school director is hard to find,”—A//entown | —a custom unknown in continental Europe; sheep sent 
Ledger. to market in winter without fleeces; cows kept long 
times without milking; cattle cars bringing animals so 
cruelly that they were taken out dead and dying; poultry 
picked alive; lobsters put in cold water and slowly boiled. 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO in one town, near Boston, a stable full of cattle starved 
ANIMALS. to death; in another, a lot of ho:ses starved; in another, 
a horse beaten to death. In Boston, a horse witha broken 


. leg left five hours in the street, and another horse with a 
: sonenns the op paragraphs broken leg starving to death in a back-yard, that the 
rom the columns of one of thePhiladel- | owner might get the insurance. 


phia papers to the thoughtfulattention of every = Mr, Angell said that he went to Chicago last fall to 
teacher in Pennsylvania, believing that through start a Humane Society there. He saw the dead and 
the schools, more perhaps than through any mutilated animals at the stock yards. Men loading cat- 


: . tle in cars used saplings, weighing eight to ten pounds, 
other medium, can the humane sentiment with sharp spikes in the ends, and punched them with 


which forbids cruelty to animals be fostered these often thirty to forty times, taking little care to 
and extended. By precept and example every | avoid the eyes Eighteen to twenty cattle are crowded 
teacher worthy of the name will cultivate and | into thirty feet cars, giving less than two feet space to the 
encourage habits of decency, honesty, temper- animal. Sometimes smaller animals are driven under 


* . . them, and they are carried in this way often two or three. 
nce and humanity decid ey. ; ’ 
a1 - y Mase the nets of his pupils. and sometimes five days, without food, water or rest, 


He is intrusted with the discharge of no other | Large numbers are taken out dead. He saw forty in one 
duty equally important. pile, Large numbers come out filled with fever, and with 
The second annual meeting of the Women’s Branch | broken legs and horns, and some with large ulcers. The 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Chicago Board of Health reported last February that 
was held, recently, in the lecture room of the Mercantile , “ nearly half the meat offered for sale in that city was 
Library. Mrs. Caroline E. White, the President of the unfit for food,” and probably much of the milk was as 
Society, read the annual report. The account of the bad. He related his experience and observation of other 
Treasurer shows that the receipts of the Society during | cruelties in various parts of the United States at consider- 
the year have been $10,237.84. The expenses have | able length. 
been $9,341.35. During the same period the agents of The remedy, Mr. Angell said, was first by obtaining 
the Society have made 75 arrests, in 54 of which | and enforcing laws through societies formed for the pur- 
a fine was imposed, and six cases were held to appear at pose, bu~ far more important is humane education; the 
Court. The offenses charged were principally the cruel | work bears upon human rights as well as upon animals, 
beating or driving of galled horses. He could give the experience of many men of various 
After the reading of the report, Mayor Fox made a nations eminent in the churches and schools, that chil- 
short address, He alluded to the great growth and suc- dren taught to be kind to the lower intelligence were 
cess of the Society during the year just closed, congratu- | most to the higher; prisons and jails become less impor- 
lating it upon its usefulness, after which he introduced | tant Boys, who were learning to crush turtles and toads 
Mr. George T. Angell, President of the Massachusetts | and killing useful birds, were not getting an education 
Society. profitable to the family or State. Every criminal in Eng- 
Mr. Angell, in commencing his remarks, said that | land costs the government, on the average, about £300 
animals were treated much better in Europe than here. | or $1,500 in gold. Father Hyacinthe, in view of his 
In Ireland and Scotland he rarely saw a check-rein, and | country’s woes, calls upon the mothers of France to here- 
on the continent comparatively few and seldom tight. In | after educate their children humanely. Military educa- 
four months he saw only one case of over-loading in | t'on has enrolled millionsof the people of France and 
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Germany in armies for war. Humaneeducation, as care- 
fully inculcated through the churches and schools would, 
at a hundredth of the expense, enroll millions of the citi- 
zens of America in the great army of peace. This work 
should be sustained by every good citizen ; should be car- 
ried into every church and school. Millions are spentin 
educating the intellect. Itis quite as important to edu- 
cate the heart. Rich hospitals and princely charities are 
all about us. Let not dumb animals appeal in vain; 
their sufferings are realities. 

While you Christian people sit here, tens of thousands 
of cattle between Texas and the Atlantic are undergoing 
the horrors of the middle passage, and amid the roar and 
smoke, and din of rumbling wheels, moans of agony are 
telling heaven of the barbarity of man. This in which 
we are engaged seems to us a work which must be accep- 
table to the Creator of all these forms of life. Let us 
work faithfully while the day lasts, trusting that when 
we pass from time to eternity we shall be welcomed by 
many who have gone before us, and realize the truth of 
divine promise : ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 


Tue Wortp’s Birtu-Day.—This series of 
familiar lectures, by Rev. F. Gaussen, a leading 
divine of Geneva, in Switzerland, and a devout 
student of nature, is completed with our pres- 
ent issue. It has attracted much attention 
among teachers, and we believe. done some- 
thing to awaken greater interest in the sciences 
of Astronomy and Geology. The lectures, 
which are reprinted with slight modifications 
from an English translation of the original 
work, not published in this country, were be- 
gun in this Journal before the transfer of 
ownership took place. They have been con- 
tinued from month to month so as to complete 
the series with the last issue of the volume. 
We know of nothing that could have occupied 
the same space with greater advantage to the 
cause of general education. In these days 
when scientists are so willing to ignore God in 
their study of nature—divorcing, as it were, the 
revealed Work from the revealed Word—the 
reverential spirit in which the author ap- 
“onsen his subject is doubly grateful. These 
ectures are of themselves worth the subscrip- 
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tion price of the Journat for the past year; 
and to the teacher who has not yet read them, | 
but who has preserved the monthly issues as | 
received, we can give no better word of advice 
than this: Look through them at your earliest 
leisure. 


Inpex To NineTEENTH VoLumME.—We insert 
extra pages in this issue for the Index to the 
current volume, so as not to encroach upon our 
usual number of reading matter pages, The 
reader will find, by reference to this Index, a 
very satisfactory exhibit of what has appeared 
in our successive issues during the past year. 
We hope to make a still better showing inthat 
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of the Twentieth Volume, upon which we shall 
enter with the July number. 





piFE fMoNG THE PCHOOLS. 


Norma Scuoot at Lock Haven.—The 
Clinton Democrat, of May 4th, says that the 
board of trustees of this institution are push- 
ing matters with judicious speed. Work on 
the foundation goes on, and nothing seems 
likely to delay the erection of the buildings 
the coming summer. Superintendent Rowe 
has been appointed agent to solicit subscrip- 
tions, and the responses of citizens throughout 
the county promise to be liberal. 


Tue Borough of Ashland, Schuylkill county, 
seems to be a live town educationally. By a 
letter just received from a member of the 
board, we learn that the school buildings are 
good and have attached to them grounds neatly 
enclosed, that the school furniture is of the 
latest and most improved patterns, that the 
school rooms have nicely curtained windows 
and walls adorned with mottoes, pictures, 
maps, &c., and, that a school library has been 
established. Much of the progress made in 
the district is attributed to the exertions of 
Samuel Davis, Fsq., the borough superinten- 
dent, who is said to be indefatigable in his 
efforts to make the schools second to none in 
Schuylkill county. It is evident, also, that Mr. 
Davis is well supported by an_ intelligent, 
earnest board of directors. These two agen- 
cies, directors to legislate and a superintendent 
to carry out their plans, seem necessary, and all 
that is necessary, to make our school system 
efficient in every district. 


ScHoot-Hovuse. Depicatep.—A correspon- 
dent has furnished us with an «ccount of the 
dedication of a new school house in the bo- 
rough of Norristown. ‘The ceremonies took 
place on Saturday afternoon, April zgth. Bee 
sides the directors and teachers, there were 
present on the occasion the pupils of the several 
schools and a large number of citizens and 
friends of education. A. H. Baker, Secretary 
of the Board of Directors, presided. The 
music was furnished by Prof. Thomas O’Neil, 
assisted by the pupils of the female grammar 
school, and appropriate addresses were delivered 
by R. E, Chain, Esq., of Norristown, and Coun- 
ty Superintendent Rambo. The whole proceed- 
ings were very interesting, and will no doubt tend 
to strengthen the cause of common schools in 
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the beautiful and progressive town in which 
they took place. 

The school house dedicated is described as 
being one of the most complete and best arranged 
buildings of the kind inthe State, Careful provi- 
sion has been made for light, heat and ventila- 
tion. The main hall, from which springs a 
double staircase, is 75 feet long by 13 feet wide. 
The doors all open outward, so that in case of 


fire the rooms can be cleared of their inmates | 


in a few seconds, and the double stairway and 
the large hall permit an easy egress from the 
building. The school rooms are large, with 
high ceilings. The furniture is very neat and 
well adapted to its purpose. Thereare closets 


for wardrobes, shelving for books and slates, | 


conveniences for washing, and rooms for teach- 
er,’ and directors’ meetings. Connected with 
the buildings is a fine, large playground for the 
children. The cost of the edifice was about 
$25,000. 


Littte Cameron A ive.—Superintendent 
Johnson, of Cameron, is holding a series of 
educational meetings in his county, and, ever 
and anon, finds time to send us dispatches giv- 
ing an account of his success. 
present below a few extracts : 

May 1st. The educational meeting at Came- 
ron was an interesting and successful one. 

May 34. The meeting at Sinnemahoning, 
last Friday evening, was the largest ever held 
in the county, except the one you addressed 
here several years ago. It was a regular, old- 
fashioned “ Political Mass Meeting,” in point 
of numbers and enthusiasm. The parents 
were there; the directors were there; the 
children were there; in short, everybody was 
there, Addresses were delivered by the county 
superintendent, directors, teachers, clergy. We 
also had select readings and vocal and instru- 
mental music by the teachers and pupils of the 
Boarding School in the place. 

May 4th. The meeting at Sterling Run last 
night was a grand success. It rained almost 
the entire day and evening, yet the hall in 
which it was held was crowded. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience was intense throughout, 
and for two and a half hours the utmost atten- 
tion prevailed. Ministers, doctors, directors, 
parents and children took part in the exercises. 


Hicu Scoot 1n ALLecHENY.—It is some- 
what strange that a city so fully alive to her 
school interests as Allegheny should never have 
established a public high school. As will be 
seen by the following proceedings however, a 
step has been taken by the Board of Control 
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| looking towards providing a remedy for this 

| defect in her system. 

| At a meeting of the Board of Control, held 

| Wednesday evening, May 3d, the secretary read 

| the following communication from the Second 
Ward local board, which was signed by every 

| member of the board: 


| To the Board of School Controllers: 

| GENTLEMEN: A meeting of the Second Ward School 
Board, held Friday evening, April 28th, the necessity of 
a High School for this city was strongly urged, and after 
a full and free discussion, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we petition the Board of Controllers to 
| establish in this city a High School, where our sons and 
| daughters can be more thoroughly instructed in the higher 
| branches of an English education, 
| The following are some of the reasons that have influ- 
| enced us to make this petition: 
| 4. In all cities and large towns throughout the North 
such schools exist, Allegheny, from all the information 
we can obtain, being the only exception. 

2. By the establishment of the proposed school we have 
one of high grade maintained at a moderate expense in our 
very midst, and our children are thus enabled to obtain a 
thorough English education under the benign influences 
| of home. 
| 3. Our ward schools do not afford the classification 
and arrangements by which the higher branches can be 
| successfully taught, 

4. By selecting the advanced pupils from the highest 
departments of the schools in the nine wards of this city, 
such a classification could be made, and such an adapta- 
tion of teachers to this special work that a success far be- 
yond the present would be obtained, 

5. The benfits to be derived from sucha school would, 
in our judgment, far outweigh the expense. 

6. A large number of our intelligent citizens desire 
such a school to be established, 


Mr. Dennison moved that the communica- 
tion be referred to a special committee of nine, 
one from each ward, and that the President 
pro tem. be the chairman of the committee. 

After considerable discussion decidedly favor- 
able to the project contemplated, the motion 
was adopted, and Messrs. Sloan, Dennison, 
Torrence, Barker, Parke, Trimble, Hanny, 
McConnell and Jones were appointed as the 
committee. 

Allegheny cannot be considered as fully 
equipped for earnest work inthe interest of her 


| 
\ 
H 


| 
| 


| schools until she shall have established a High 


School and elected a City Superintendent, and 
we have good hopes that ere long she will do 
both, 





Stitt Berrer.—The report of Mr. W. C, 
Shuman, principal of the graded school at Stras- 
burg, referred to in our last issue, shows the 
whole number of lady visitors to have been 
thirty-eight during the past six months; num- 
ber of visits from directors, eighty-four ; whole 
number of pupils enrolled, 220. Still better 








than we thought, 
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teries, and he supplemented the scanty lore taught by the 
PsBiTuaARY. school masters, by fairly devouring every book that fell 


into his hands, His play-hours were spent in the woods, 
f . . and before he grew to manhood he knew the name and 

Tue subject of the following notice was not | habits of every bird and plant which he found in the 
a teacher in the narrower sense of the word, but | neighborhood. No closet philosopher was he; for man- 
he was born in the same township with the hood reached, he was compelled to make his own way in 


P the world, and for years he performed his daily task in 
writer, was about the same age, attended the Pennock’s shops; never missing, yet devoting his spare 


same religious meeting, was one of his youthful | hours to his favorite pursuits of ornithology and botany. 
friends ; and though our paths in life had sepa- | He was singularly ingenious in mechanical pursuits, and 
rated us widely and we had not seen each other | of late years worked in a little shop of his own, To an 
for many years, the sorrow felt at the death of | °tdinary individual it was wonderful how much capacity 


P for work Mr. Barnard had. He possessed a rare skill in 
a a so useful and so good, is not the preparing and stuffing birds, his collection being probably 


the largest in the county. He was without doubt the 
A Loss To Scrence—Decease oF A REMARKABLE | best ornithologist in the county, and no lover ever loved 
Man,—Vincent Barnard died in Philadelphia, on Wed- | his mistress more devotedly than Vincent Barnard his 
nesday, April 26th, aged about 45 years. The deceased | favorite science. Some years since he planted several 
was a resident of Kennett Square, Chester county, and in | acres of trees, aiming to have a specimen of each va- 
his death our country has lost a good citizen and science | riety that grows in Chester county. Quiet, unobtrusive 
one of her warmest votaries. So quiet and retired was | and domestic, his lite was passed among: his birds and 
his life that few outside of his immediate friends knew | plants. Very few men have accomplished so much with 
him as he was. He was born near Marlborough Meet- | so little means; in every respect he was one of the most 
ing House, Chester county; his father’s means being | remarkable men our county has produced, and his rare 
small his son’s education was limited to that afforded by | attainments in scientific knowledge afford a striking ex- 
the district school. But in the breast of the boy burned | ample of what may be accomplished by patient industry 
a love of nature, and a desire to penetrate her secret mys- | well applied, — Record. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. ‘ ——— 
During the past year out of 2,100 boards of 





directors in the State only about 200, not one- 








| 
x % RESIDENCE, } ° 
No L “5 i _ oo “a enth of the whole, were subscribers to the 
!Vanie CIT .nceee veces j a ; 
oi poem Pollock. Stein, Lawn * | ScHoor Journat. Itishoped that the Journar 
756|Wm. K. Derr..........|Hokendauqua, Lehigh “ | Will meet with more encouragement the com- 
757|Miss L. M. Wilson.....|Franklin, Venango «“ |ing year. Every director in the State ought to 


758 Daniel W. Barnhart... Sunbury, Northumberl’d “| take a copy, and the law seems to contemplate 
eo whe gaat sees nage Se eer this in making provision for allowing boards to 
ob *, ee cea hs = | subscribe for a copy for each member out of 
462| John H. Hoge.........|Waynesburg, Greene the funds of their respective districts. Direc- 
763|Henry G. Paff..... ..|Allentown, Lehigh « | tors need the information concerning school 
matters which it contains, and its cost to a dis- 
trict is a small price to pay for the gratuitous 
service rendered by them. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


‘The announcement of the time of holding TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
this convention was made last month in order 








that all superintendents might be able to ar- suk Gheantnarien ov ew ebkunA: 
range their business so as to be present. If 
examinations cannot be postponed or schools The Act of April 22, 1863, requires new 


closed for a few days, it will not be very diffi- | schools boards to organize “* within ten days 
cult, it is thought, for a superintendent to pro- | after the first Monday in June in each year.” 
cure a substitute while he is in attendance at | Their organization must take place, therefore, 
the convention. It is very important that the | the present year, on or before the 15th of June. 
convention shall be entirely full. As it is important that the new boards should 
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meet and organize promptly according to law, 
the old boards should fix a time for holding a 
meeting for the purpose and give due notice to 
the directors elect. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, directors should first elect a temporary 
president and secretary, and proceed to ascer- 
tain who are members, by having read the 
election returns placed in the hands of the 
old board by the proper election officers. Dis- 
puted points concerning claims to seats must be 
disposed of. Questions arising out of tie votes 
must be settled. And when it is ascertained 
who are members the board is ready to organize 
permanently by electing a president, a secretary 
and a treasurer. 
under the temporary organization are the direc- 
tors holding over and the persons duly notified 
of their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the organization are the directors 
holding over and the persons found entitled to 
seats in the board by their election. 

Among the items of business that should be 
attended to by the new boards on the day of 
their organization are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
board, if any such vacancies exist 

2. Receive the annual report and certificate 
from the old board, whose duty it is to prepare 
these papers, attach the signatures of the offi- 
cers of the new board, and forward them to 
the proper County Superintendent for approval 
and transmission to this Department. This 
duty should not be neglected, 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 


Those having a right to vote | 
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deliberation at public houses. A neat room 
built in connection with one of their school 
houses would answer their purpose much bet- 
ter. Such a room should be provided with a 
desk forthe president and secretary, desks 
properly arranged for each member, seats for 
persons who might be present to transact busi- 
ness, a case for reports, books, papers, &c., 
and such other furniture as might be required. 
We have seen several directors’ rooms recently 





| 
| 
| 


that were models of convenience, neatness and 
comfort. <A board of directors meeting in such 
a room at once assumes the character of a dig- 
nified, deliberative body. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question: Can a professional certificate 
granted by a superintendent of one county and 
endorsed by a superintendent of another coun- 
ty, be made the basis of an application for a 
permanent certificate ? 

Answer: The law of 1867, authorizing the 


| issuing of professional certificates, makes them 


_ the superiitendent of another county, 


good only in the county where issued. Unlike 
in the case of permanent certificates, no authori- 
ty is vested in the superintendent of one county 
to endorse professional certificates granted by 
If done 
at all it must be done by sufferance, and as a 
matter of courtesy ; and as no such action can 


| be recognized as a basis in a legal proceeding, 


a teacher, before making application for a 


| permanent certificate, must hold a professional 


certificate granted by the superintendent of the 


old treasurer come promptly into the hands of | county in which application is made. 


the new one. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the board. 

5. Decide whether the board will subscribe 
for Tue ScHoct Journar or not. A copy will 
be sent to the Secretary of each board at the 
expense of the State, but the law permits and en- 
courages boards to subscribe at the expense of 
the districts, No board can very well afford 
to do without it. 


2 
> 


ROOMS FOR DIRECTORS. 





In building new school houses in our cities 
and boroughs it is becoming customary for di- 
rectors to provide themselves a room in which 
to hold their meetings, and keep the books 
and papers belonging to the board. 


tice should not extend to country districts. 
It is certainly very difficult many times for 
boards to conduct their business with due 


This | 
action on their part is very proper, and there | 
appears to be no good reason why the prac- | 


| 
| 





Cities and boroughs having elected superin- 


| tendents under the Act of 1867, bear the same 
| relation in all that relates to the granting of 
| 


teachers’ certificates, to the counties in which 
they are situated, as is borne by two counties 
to each other. 

Question: Did the general school law of 
1854 repeal all preceding acts cutting off parts 
of townships and attaching them to other 
townships for school purposes ? 

Answer: It did. The general school law 


| of 1854 constituted every township, borough 


and city in the Commonwealth a school dis- 
trict, and repealed all conflicting laws. The Act 
of April 13, 1867, now provides ‘ That the 
several Courts of Quarter Sessions of this Com- 
monwealth shall have authority, within their 
respective townships, to annex the land or parts 
thereof, of persons resident in one township, 
or borough, to another township or borough, 
for school purposes, so that when so annexed, 
the applicant shall pay his school taxes, and be 
included within the school district to which it 
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is so annexed, for educational purposes, and 
remain connected with the district or township 
of his residence for all other purposes.” 





BORROWING MONEY. 


A CAUTION TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 


The future historian in giving an account of 
our school system will mark the present as the 
era of building school houses. The whole 
expense incurred in building school houses, 
during any year, up to the year 1866 did not 
exceed $500,000. Since that time the expense 
has been as follows: 

For 1866..........sccccceseee® .705,198.68 


ee does 1,262,798.68 
Pee Ri esstnnccsssoronss eeoe 1,991,152.55 
FOF BED iccccscccecsasscccece B45 5s067-7 2 
POt 1870 ...cccccssccresescces 297055044. 34 





Total in five years,..... $9,180,641.96 
To meet this unusual expenditure many dis- 
tricts, in addition to imposing heavy taxes for 
building purposes, have been compelled to ask 
the Legislature to pass special acts authorizing 
them to borrow money to be used in the erec- 
tion of buildings. The amounts thus author- 
ized to be borrowed for the several past years 
are as follows: 
For 1868..........cecceeceeeee0+9429 200.00 
BOE 29GB sc cccsscsesccecceseccres 650,900.00 
PUG BED kccerssnses sseceeseeeee 341,500 0O 


Total in three years......$1,381,600.00 





A large number of bills of the same kind | 


have already passed the present Legislature, and 
many more are pending which, when passed, 
will probably increase the amount of money 
authorized to. be borrowed in this way to 
$2,000,009. 

In view of the whole subject, it is considered 
proper to caution boards of directors, 

1. In regard to the amount of money borrowed. 
The debt of a district should not be swelled to 
an amount greater than what is absolutely 
needed. A district can easily be saddled with 
a debt ccntracted by an injudicious board of 
directors under which the people will be com- 
pelled to groan for years. We must have good 
school houses cost what they may, but there 


may be extravagance even in doing such a good | 


work as building a school-house. 

2. In regard toa provision for a sinking fund. 
School houses are built for future generations as 
well as for the present one; it is right, there- 
fore, to allow them to bear a part of the ex- 
pense of their erection. A school board com- 
pelled to incur a debt for the erection of a 
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school house is not under any obligation to 
provide for its payment in one, two or five 
| years. Indeed, an effort to do so sometimes 
results in crippling the schools. Districts 
could be named that are now taxing themselves 
so heavily to pay for their school houses that 
they are compelled to have short school terms 
and to employ poorteachers. Instead of levy- 
ing taxes sufficient to pay off the debt, it isgener- 
ally the best policy to provide a sinking fund 
by which the debt will be-gradually but surely 
diminished. 

3. In regard to the rate of interest. School 
boards o.ghtto beable to borrow money at 
the lowest current rate of interest, since the 
whole property of the district borrowing it is 
bound for its payment, The bondof a school 
board ought to be as good as a mortgage on all 
this property. But if one can judgé from the 
rates of interest named in the acts passed by the 
Legislature, our boards are generally paying one 
or two per cent. more than these current rates. 
If so, is it not saddling the people with an unne- 
|sary burden? Directors should see that the 
_ bonds they issue are properly executed, that 
| their character as a first-class security is well 
| understood that the interest on them is promptly 
| paid, and then they will be able toavoid paying 
| exorbitant rates of interest for the money they 
| borrow. There is certainly no reason, unless 
| it arises from a want of business tact in con- 
| ducting the transaction, why the board of 
| school directors of a district should pay eight 
| per cent. for money whena farmer living in the 
| same district can borrow itatsix. Pennsylva- 
nia is making magnificent appropriations for 
the education of her youth; let all those con- 
nected with the administration of the system have 
a due regard totheir economical expenditure. 








} 
| 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





Apams —The county Normal School has thirty names 
enrvlled, eight of whom have taught, some with great 
success. Among them are eight young ladies of Gettys- 
burg, who have been under the tuition of the county su- 
| perintendent for five years past. Three years in the Get- 
tysburg high school, and two years ir the county Normal. 
Two of them taught the past winter, and were eminently 
successful. Recently the superintendent dictated fifty 
words in Orthography, the list being the same that was 
used on a late occasion in the Williamsport high school. 
One lady spelled every word correctly, five others missed 
but two words each, Every year, after the regular exami- 
nations are closed, the superintendent is besieged with peti- 
tions from directors to certificate rejected candidates, so that 
they may have teachers for their schools at their own 
rates; but this year a higher grade of qualification has 
been established, and it will be rigidly adhered to 
throughout. We have been employing, each year, a few 
teachers who are deficient in scholarship, and even more 
so in the art of teaching. They are ‘* dead” teachers. 

















Attoona.—The district institute is a success, The 
teachers come well prepared, and desire to receive benefit 
from the exercises. A number of directors and citizens 
have attended the meeting and have given great encour- 
agement to all by words of cheer, The institute is do- 
ing much to strengthen the hands of those who favor the 
common schools, and much to weaken the efforts of those 
who oppose them. 

Beprorp.—The county Normal School, opened at 
Schellsburg, will continue its sessions eleven weeks. 

Berxs.—The schools in the city of Reading are gener- 


ally in a very prosperous condition. Theattendance during | 
| of teacher for that of student. 


the winter was good throughout the city. A new school- 
house was recently opened in Marion street, which reflects 
much credit upon the school board, It is built in fine 
style, and on the most improved plan. The house is 80 
feet by 55, two stories high, and contains eight rooms, 
which are supplied with the most attractive and comforta- 
ble furniture. If noble school-houses and costly appara- 
tus have any magical i: fluence in teaching children, the 
schools in Reading should meet the expectations of the 
Most sanguine, 

Crntre.—The schools are generally closed, and the 
past term has been, in many respects, the most successful 
ever taught in the county. With few exceptions, gener- 
al satisfaction was given to all except those few who are 
opposed to education and progress. It is to the credit of 
the teachers that such were not pleased, and considera- 
ble “rattling” among the “‘dry bones” was heard. This 
is the best evidence of the advancement our teachers are 
making ; their own knowledge and judgment are con- 
sulted instead of being led off by the narrow views of ig- 
norant fault-finders. 

Ciinton,—Last month was devoted to the county 
Normal Institute, which is still in session at Salona. 
Upward of thirty teachers, or such as are preparing to teach, 
are in attendance, A course of lectures on educational 
topics is being delivered before the institute. Among the 
lecturers are Prof. A. N. Raub, Rev, J. W. Goodlin, Rev. 
W. H. Gotwald, and others. Much interest has been 
manifested in these lectures by both teachers and citizens. 
In order to secure regular attendance in our schools, early 
in the fall, announcements were made through the county 
papers that the names of scholars who attended every 
day, and those who missed but one or two days in the 
term, would be published in both county papers. Already 
several hundred names have teen published. 

Detaware.—Upper Darby township is about erecting 
a large two-story school building, South Chester 
borough has also decided to build a large two-story school 
-house. 

Erit.—The county Association was held at Girard, 
April 14th and 15th. The meeting was not very well 
attended, but its exercises were highly interesting. 
Among the resolutions passed was one commending the 
course of the county superintendent in his efforts to raise 
the standard of qualifications among the teachers of the 
county; also one requesting the pastors of churches in 
the county to manifest a deeper interest in the cause of 
education. 


Franxiin.—The schools of the county have all closed | 


except those of Chambersburg. With a few exceptions, 
the teachers gave general satisfaction during the past 
term. Considering the qualifications of some of the 
teachers, it is surprising that so little complaint was 
heard. The normal class now in session is making con- 
siderable progress. The branches taught are those 
named on the provisional certificate : Algebra, Geometry, 
Natural Philosophy, Physical Geography, Latin, Wick- 
ersham’s Methods of Instruction, &c, 

Lesanon.—A fine cabinet organ has lately been pro- 
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cured for the us: of the Lebanon female high school. 
Under the management of Miss. Sue D. Richardson, this 
school has made excellent progress duriag the last session, 

Lycominc.—The winter term has closed in all the 
schools of the county. Some distr'cts have opened a sum- 
mer term for three months, for the benefit of those too 
young to attend during the winter months. In other 
districts, where circumstances are favorable, teachers will 
open subscription schools for asummer term. The county 
Normal Institute at Montoursville is now in successful 
operation, with 110 students, many of whom have just 
come out of the school-room, and changed the position 





Mercer.—In the recent examinations, no certificates 
of a lower average than 2} were issued, As it is under- 
stood this would be the rule, in some cases the examina- 
tions were not so largely attended as they were last year. 
This county has more teachers than schools; and, as di- 
rectors are not always careful in examining certificates, it 
was thought best to adopt this rule in order to reduce the 
number and secure a better class of teachers, 

Perry.—The directors of Spring township are erecting 
a new brick school house to take the place of a little old 
log hut. The Landisburg borough board are remodeling 
the old stone school house instead of building a new one 
as they should have done. The county superintendent 
is engaged in teaching a normal class of thirty-two 
students, most of whom are teachers or preparing to be- 
come such, 

WasuiIncTon.—During the month the time of the 
superintendent was chiefly occupied with school visita- 
tion and examinations. In performing these duties he 
traveled two hundred and thirty-one miles, and visited 
twenty-seven schools, in all of which brief addresses 
were delivered to pupils, teacher and patrons. The 
average time spent in each was three hours, and the num- 
ber of directors accompanying was fourteen ; while the 
number of patrons met was not less than three hundred. 
Union and Buffalo districts take the lead in school ex- 
aminations. Both these districts have active and effi- 
cient directors and teachers. Many successful teachers 
in other parts of the county_closed their schools by pub- 
lic examinations, and so far as known, all were well con- 
ducted, and excited much interest on the part of directors 
and patrons. W. S. Danley, of East Finley, had, during 
a term of five months, an average attendance of 97 per 
cent. Whocan do better? W.C. Lyne, of Richmond, 
Virginia, has taken charge of the Union school -in 
Burgettstown, and is bringing order out of anarchy. A 
good fence will soon enclose the school house, and appa- 
ratus be furnished for teacher and pupils. May the time 
speedily come when all other houses in the county will 
be enclosed substantially and beautifully. 

WESTMORELAND.—Quite a number of good school- 
houses will be erected during the summer, The several 
Normal schools of the county are well attended. Exami- 
tions at the close of the term have been numerous and 
well attended. The tendency of these examinations is to 
increase the interest in the schools on the part of teach- 
ers, pupils and patrons. The Adamsburg school closed 
on the 21st ult., with a public exhibition. ‘The pupils 
did credit to themselves and their teacher. Some four 
hundred persons were present, Dr. Stevenson, on the 
part of the citizens, presented the teacher, Mr. MclIlveen, 
with a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Wituiamsport.—The school board has purchased .ap- 
paratus to the amonnt of six hundred dollars during the 
past month, This, with what was purchased in ‘the 
early part of the term, makes eight hundred and fifty 
dollars thus expended. They have also expended nearly 
three hundred dollars for outline maps. 
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